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An Easter Sermon 


Tue Rr. Rev. ANcus Dun, Bishop of Washington 


I John 3:2 “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that when He shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 


T is a commonplace that many come to church on 

Easter who come no other day. We might say that 

through the year the church is slowly reciting her 
faith, and many come late. 

They are not on hand for the stupendous opening: 
“I believe in God, the Father Almighty.” 

They are not on hand for the second movement: “I 
believe in one Lord Jesus Christ.” 

They are not here for the third testimony: “I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life.” 

They arrive only for the last phrase: “I believe in 
the life of the world to come.” 

This is not said in reproach. Easter is no day for 
reproach. It is a day for rejoicing. And we rejoice for 
all who come, early or late. 

There is a parable of our Lord which is always shock- 
ing to those who think of themselves as the faithful. It 
tells us that those who really turn to God, even late, are 
welcomed by Him and receive all He has to give. What 
matters is a true turning to God. 

But having said that we must also say that Easter 
cannot stand alone. We cannot separate what we shall 
be from what we are now. We cannot face death with 
faith unless we have learned to face life with faith. 

This is plainly true in the life and teaching of Him 
who is at the center of all that we say and do here, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. He comes to us speaking of today’s 
tasks and relationships. He speaks to us of the truth 
about life today, in every today. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

“Blessed are the meek.” 

“Blessed are the makers of peace.” 

He tells us that there is a just and loving purpose in 
life to be trusted and served and followed now; that 
there is a holy and good Companion ever seeking us and 


not turned back by our meanness and uncleanness and 
dishonesty; that there is forgiveness for the forgiving 
now; that the least of our brethren are always to be 
treated with justice and mercy; that the deepest failure 
and the utmost in loss is to be shut away in self-inclosed- 
ness from the Good Companion and the brethren; thar 
all the loveliest and most loving experiences of this pass- 
ing world bring their intimations and foretastes of what 
is forever. He bids us seek and find in today the things 
that tomorrow cannot take away. 

So when asked whether we should look for life beyond 
death, He gives His confident, Yes. That is based on 
His assurance that the most solid fact He finds in today 
is the living God, who was and is and ever shall be. 

Again, what is true of the life and teaching of the 
Lord Himself is true also of the testimony of those 
who speak to us here of Him and of His resurrection. 

The first believers, whose witness comes echoing down 
to us across the years, did not go into the world preach- 
ing first their own “future life,” or that of their hearers. 
What we hear them saying is not chiefly “We shall live” 
or “You shall live,” but “Jesus lives,” now. 

The theme of Easter is the living Presence and sov- 
ereignty of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

This message is not something brought to you here 
today only in the few minutes I am speaking. This is 
what is being said to you in every hymn and anthem, in 
the lessons out of Holy Scriptures, in the sound of 
trumpets, in our prayers, and in the sacramental action 
of this Holy Communion. 

This Jesus, Whom men crucified, this One broken by 
our human wrong, has been lifted up by God and made 
accessible to us with power in the here and now. He 
speaks to us. He companions us. He strengthens us. 
He draws us together across our human differences. He 
is made known to us in the breaking of bread. When 
we turn to Him He conquers little by little our selfish- 
ness and vanity and fear. He is the center of the new 
life we have found together. He is the living Head of 
the body and we are the members. He is the vine and 
we are the branches. He lends new beauty to all the 
fair things in our world and redeems even the bitter 
things. We dare with Him to believe in the future 
religiously because He helps us to see the present re- 
ligiously. 

To all who come early or late He says “Now is the 
accepted time.” 

“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that when 


He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see 
Him as He is.” 





























Iconography Chosen for lransept Hosses 


As Resumption of Construction Starts 


By RicHarp FELLER 


HE award of the contract for completion of the 

south transept and base of the Gloria in Excelsis 

tower of Washington Cathedral means that work 
will begin this summer from the present temporary roof 
over the triforium gallery. As the work moves up 
through the clerestory level, making possible the instal- 
lation of six clerestory windows and the great rose 
window, the vaulting ribs will spring from the conoids 
at the top of the piers. Vaulting ribs meet at their apex 
at the intersections known as keystones or, in proper 
nomenclature, bosses. It is the weight of these bosses 
themselves, as well as the fact that they are keystones, 
which holds together the ribs and gives them their 
strength. There are thirty-one of these bosses to be 
completed in the south transept clerestory. In between 
each of the ribs there is an infill of acoustical tile known 
as Gustavina tile, a patented pre-cast stone. 

At the time the north transept was built, its bosses 
were not carved and today can be seen in their original 
full, complete form. As they are some ninety-five feet 
above the floor level, the expense of the scaffolding 
necessary to permit the carvers to reach them is almost 
prohibitive. Moreover, any scaffolding that is erected 
would interfere with the use of the transept for services. 
With the construction of the south transept now enter- 
ing its final phase, it is obvious that its bosses should 
be carved before the scaffolding is removed. 

As one. looks up from the floor of the south transept, 
there can be seen steel girders that span from the east 
triforium gallery to the west triforium gallery. At the 
time these girders were installed, they were designed by 
a structural engineer so as to carry the load of the 
scaffolding, workmen, and stone when the time came for 
the building of the clerestory level. Therefore, the 
interior work on the clerestory will all be done on top 
of these steel girders, and as a result the new construc- 
tion will not interfere with the use of the transept for 
services. Recognizing the expense of building scaffold- 
ing up from the floor level, it is obvious that a great 





deal of money would be saved if the bosses of the south 
transept were carved while these steel girders are still 
in place. 

The first question which arises in connection with this 
carving is that of iconography. What should the sub- 
ject matter be? Many years ago, when Dr. Bratenahl 
was Dean of the Cathedral, the Nicene Creed was 
adopted as the iconography for the bosses of the nave, 
great crossing, and choir. When the great crossing and 
choir clerestories were built, these bosses were carved 
in place before the scaffolding was removed. The creed 
will begin at the west entrance of the nave, but as only 
the choir and great crossing clerestories have been 
constructed, at this time only the second half of the 
creed has been carved. (This carving with illustrative 
data and explanations is recorded in the back of the 
Guidebook.) So far as can be determined from old 
records of the Cathedral, neither Dean Bratenahl nor 
any of the other authorities established an iconography 
for the other bosses of the Cathedral. Thus the question 
was raised as to what theme should be adopted for the 
carving of those of the south transept, and in relation to 
it, consideration had to be given to the iconography to 
be selected for the north transept. 


Prayer Book Themes 


As the creed is central to the services of the Book of 
Common Prayer, it was suggested that the other bosses 
should reflect other portions of the Prayer Book. The 
iconography which has been adopted therefore requires 
that the office of Morning Prayer should be considered 
as the subject matter for the bosses of the south transept 
and the office of Evening Prayer for the bosses of the 
north transept. There is no particular relationship here 
as to why the morning is south and the evening is north. 
Turning to these offices it became apparent that the 
canticles of these services might lend themselves well to 
this subject matter. In the Morning Prayer the canticle 
which seems best to lend itself to pictorialization is the 














Benedicite, and this was selected. 


The Benedicite has thirty-one lines, and there are 
thirty-one bosses in the south transept. The problem was 
assigning the lines of the canticle to particular bosses. 
Some of the lines of this canticle are in a sense repeti- 
tious. For example, “O ye Dews and Frosts” is virtually 
repeated in the next line, “O ye Frost and Cold,” and 
that is even somewhat repeated in “O ye Ice and Snow.” 
There are three central bosses, each being four feet in 
diameter. The rest of the bosses vary in size down to 
one foot eight inches in diameter. Additionally, there 
are eight bosses that are only half bosses, as they inter- 
sect other portions of the arches and ribs. These eight 
semi-bosses ate around the perimeter of the clerestory. 
Obviously the three major bosses should carry the major 
story of the Benedicite, and so the first one will depict 
the first line: “O ALL ye Works of the Lord, bless ye 
the Lord: praise him, and magnify him for ever.” The 
second or middle major boss will be modeled in terms 
of the refrain with which all lines of the Benedicite end, 
“Praise him and magnify him for ever.” The third great 
boss will use the last line of the Penedicite, which is a 
summary of the whole canticle: “Let us bless the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost: praise him, and 


magnify him for ever.” 


The canticle actually will read from the first boss 
inside the south transept entrance over to the last boss 
where it intersects the vaulting ribs of the great crossing. 

Once the iconography had been established it was 
necessary to proceed at once with models for the prepara- 
tion of the carving. The models have to be prepared 
about a year and a half prior to the actual carving. As 
this is a tremendous project the Cathedral authorities 
have commissioned Heinz Warneke, the sculptor who 
designed the last supper tympanum for the south tran- 
sept, to design these bosses. The figures will have to 
be in bold relief with great vigor, due to the height at 
which they will be seen. Small details would be lost in 
the shadows of the ceiling. 


A Long Process 


The preparation of the armatures on which the 
modeling of the bosses will be done is in itself a mam- 
moth project. Carl Bush, the Cathedral architectural 
sculptor-in-residence who has great ability in reading 
blueprints and drawings, is preparing these armatures 
on which the actual modeling will be done. He is first 
preparing armatures at one-quarter of the full scale of 
the actual size of the bosses. He must produce from 
plaster a rib having exactly the same profile as the final 
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stone rib will have. These are then fitted together in 
the same relationship as the ribs themselves will be. On 
top of these is then applied the clay in which the model- 
ing will be done. When the quarter-scale models are 
completed, the entire process must be repeated on the 
full scale. Mr. Warneke will do the initial modeling on 
the quarter-scale models in clay, and this will then be 
approved by the Cathedral Building Committee. With 
this approval, he will do the final modeling of the bold 
figures on the large scale models. After Mr. Warneke 
has completed the great modeling on the bottom face 
of the bosses, Mr. Bush will fill in the background with 
architectural foliage, leaves, and the necessary modeling 
to provide intersections at the vaulting ribs. When the 
final models are completed, they must be cast into a 
lightweight plaster shell so that this shell can be moved 
up to the scaffolding itself where the carvers will do 
their pointing from these plaster models. 

Due to the weight and size of these great stones and 
the necessity of perfect setting, it is impossible for them 
to be carved before they are set in place. Such a pro- 
cedure would involve an enormous risk of marring or 
chipping the carved figures. At this time there is no set 
date as to when the bosses will be available for carving, 
but they have to be in place and the wood centers have 
to be removed before the carvers can begin. It is antici- 
pated that it will take two men, and possibly three, at 
least a year or longer to carve the thirty-one bosses. The 
completion of the bosses’ carving may postpone the re- 
moval of the steel girders on the inside of the Cathedral 
to a date subsequent to the completion of all exterior 
work. 

On the outside of the Cathedral there are pinnacles on 
the flying buttresses, on which crockets and finials must 
be carved. The stone for these pinnacles will be re- 
ceived at the Cathedral grounds this spring and the 
carvers will begin the carving of the crockets at ground 
level and after their completion the pinnacles will be 
set in place. In addition to the crockets and finials, there 
are the gargoyles and grotesques that must be carved 
once the stone has been set in place. It is ant'cipated 
that the carving will be done while the construction 
company has its scaffolding in place for the setting of 
the stone. 

The intricacies inherent in the need to make all stages 
of the south transept work complete and perfect at a 
designated time so that the work can continue uninter- 
ruptedly and economically demand the fullest coopera- 
tion of the Fuller Company, Mr. Warneke, Mr. Bush, 
the master carver, Roger Morigi, and the over all coordi- 


nator, the Clerk of the Works of the Cathedral. 

















Quter Aisle Bay Given as Memorial 


Is Expected to Spur N. U. A. bifts 


HE construction of a new bay in the outer aisle of 

the nave in Washington Cathedral has been made 

possible by an anonymous pledge for the purpose, 
Dean Sayre announced at the January meeting of the 
executive committee of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion board of trustees. 

The bay will be a memorial to the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Glover of Washington. Mr. Glover, one of 
the original incorporators of the Cathedral Foundation, 
took the first step toward the building of a Protestant 
cathedral in the Capital of the Nation when, in 1891, he 
called a meeting of eminent laymen at his home to enlist 
their interest in a church that could serve the entire 
country rather than a small congregation. Two years 
later a charter was granted to this body of laymen by 
Act of Congress empowering them to establish in the 
District of Columbia “a cathedral and institutions of 
learning. . . .” Throughout his lifetime Mr. Glover con- 
tinued his active interest in Washington Cathedral and 
its schools. 

Although no definite designation has been made as to 
the exact location of the new bay, it is known that it will 
be a companion to the 25th Anniversary Bay to be erect- 
ed as an expression of gratitude for the Cathedral and 
their affiliation with it by members of the National Ca- 
thedral Association. The N. C. A. Bay will be the outer 
aisle bay on the north side of the nave immediately west 
of the Henry White Memorial Bay. 

Funds for the N.C.A. Bay passed the halfway mark 
before the first of the year. This means that slightly 
more than $65,000 has been given or pledged for the 
construction. Almost all of this money has been given in 
the form of a purchase of a building stone which the 
donor wishes to place either as an offering expressing 
thanks for some special blessing which has come to her 
or a member of her family, or as a memorial to some 
loved one. The majority of the stones so purchased are 
the essential plain blocks which form the walls of the 
Cathedral. Some, however, have given molded stones 
and these will eventually be a part of the integral design 


of the bay. From others have come larger gifts, with the 
request that they be used to place a carved stone, such 
as a corbel. 


Warren Bay Carvings 


Recently completed 
carving in the Cathedral 
includes two corbels in 
the Charles Warren Me- 
morial Bay, which is lo- 
cated in the south outer 
nave aisle, directly oppo- 
site the location selected 
for the N. C. A. Bay. 
Although a corbel is an 
integral part of gothic 
architecture, being a pro- 
jection of stone which 
helps to bear the weight 
of the arch, it offers the the stone carver special oppor- 
tunity for the expression of his art. 





North Corbel 


The new work in the Warren Bay is typical of the 
varied forms this inspiration may take. The north corbel 
shows a Hasty Pudding, suggestive of Mr. Warren’s 

alma mater, Harvard 
= om University; the cod fish, 

P ~~ symbol of his native Mas- 
sachusetts; and a small 
mask, symbolic of his 
work in framing espion- 
age laws while he was as- 
sociated with the U. S. 
Department of Justice. 
Magnolia leaves, symbol- 
izing his summer home in 
Magnolia, Massachusetts, 
surround the other sym- 
bols. 

For the south corbel 
the stone carver also found his themes in the life of the 

(Continued on page 33) 






South Corbel 





Cathedral's New Property, Hosedale Estate, 
Associated With Capitals Earliest History 


By EvizABETH CoONLEY FAULKNER 


Y acquaintance with Rosedale began in the 
M autumn of 1917 when my parents, Mr. and 

Mrs. Avery Coonley, moved from Chicago to 
Washington and began looking for a house to rent. 
“That’s a charming old place,” my mother would say, as 
our real estate agent drove us past Rosedale on the way 
to something else. That it was charming was always 
granted. But we were told that it was for sale, not for 
rent, and that it had no central heat, no gas, and no 
electricity. It did have a stable. And we had not for- 
gotten our coachman’s final plea to my father, “Please, 
Mr. Coonley, find a house with a place fit for a gentle- 
man’s horses!” Archie also drove the automobile, but 
he never really accepted “they cars.” 


In the end, a rental ending in our buying the property 
was arranged. We spent our first winter remarkably 
comfortably without central heat or modern lighting. 
A large old fashioned coal stove in the front hall carried 
warmth to several rooms both upstairs and down. The 
crackle and fragrance of the wood fires are still among 
my pleasant memories of that year, especially when we 
burned cedar wood. We banked the fires every evening 
through the winter months, and found them burning 
quietly in the morning. The old house seemed to feel at 
home with oil lamps and candles. 

Father’s horses, when they arrived, looked appropriate 
in the stable. Father rode in Rock Creek Park before 
breakfast and was driven by Archie behind one of the 
horses to his office in the Munsey Building. At least once 
he harnessed his favorite mare, Gypsy Dare, to the plow 
for the tilling of the vegetable garden, which she did 
with a certain elegance. We kept sheep for a short time 
in the hope that they would keep the lawns mowed. We 
had chickens and a cow. Indeed, we were, as I think of 
it, happily though without special intention, leading the 
kind of life that Rosedale presupposed. But the services 
of the dairy proved in the end more convenient than 
those of the cow, who found wild garlic in our meadow; 
the crowing of the cocks disturbed our neighbors; 
living without central heat is difficult if those around 
you keep their houses warmer than you can keep yours. 


In due time we had to admit that we lived in the city 
and in the twentieth century, and revise our lives accord- 
ingly. 

The Green family, from whom my parents bought 
Rosedale, were regarded with affection in Washington, 
an affection that we came to share, as reminiscences 
about them flowed in to us from those who knew them. 
They were descendants of General and Mrs. Uriah 
Forrest. General Forrest, a colonel during the Revolu- 
tion, and his partner, Colonel Benjamin Stoddert, first 
Secretary of the Navy, together bought in 1790 the 
998 acre tract of land of which Rosedale is a part. They 
named it Pretty Prospect. The land was a part of the 
original “Rock of Dumbarton” which had been patented 
by Henry Darnell, Keeper of the Great Seal of Mary- 
land, and granted to Colonel Ninian Beall in 1720. In 
1794 Colonel Forrest acquired Colonel Stoddert’s in- 
terest in this land, and became the sole owner of Pretty 
Prospect, which he renamed Rosedale. To the small 
stone house that he found there, he added the yellow 
frame house that now dominates it. 


Colonel and Mrs. Forrest must have been a delightful 
and talented pair. Mrs. Forrest had been, before her 
marriage, Rebecca Plater, daughter of Governor Plater 
of Maryland. Colonel Forrest had built a house in 
Georgetown at Bridge (now M) and Frederick (now 
34th) streets. He was a civic-minded man, at one time 
mayor of Georgetown, and a member of the Board of 
Commissioners chosen to assist the President in selecting 
the site of the Capital City. 


Washington Associations 


There was then, of course, no city of Washington, 
although Georgetown and Alexandria were established 
towns. The Capital City was Philadelphia. The com- 
missioners and President were looking for the ten mile 
square that we now take for granted as the District of 
Columbia. During the three days when the search really 
reached the point of decision, the President was in 
Georgetown studying surveys and the works of “Majr. 
L’Enfant,” we find in the President’s diary: 


























From a pencil sketch of the gracious eighteenth century house which dominates the Rosedale 
property recently purchased by Washington Cathedral. 


“Tuesday, March 29th, 1791. Dined at Colo. Forrest’s 
with the Commissioners and others.” 

The company gathered around Colonel Forrest’s 
hospitable table that noon must have had many matters 
to discuss. The owners of the land around “George 
Town” and Carrollsburgh were in spirited competition 
to sell to the Federal Government. Even the self-con- 
tained tone of Washington’s diary as he realizes that 
“their fears and jealousies of each other were counteract- 
ing the public purposes” shows that his admonitions to 
them at a meeting that he “requested them to attend” 
were earnest and forceful. They were also effective, and 
ended in a purchase of land including “one half the 
land they severally possessed.” He reports on the follow- 
ing day: 

“The parties to who I addressed myself yesterday 
evening, having taken the matter into consideration saw 
the propriety of my observations; and that whilst they 
were contending for the shadow they might lose the 
substance . 

“This business being happily finished . . . I left 
George Town, dined in Alexandria and reached Mount 
Vernon in the evening.” 

Their wide acquaintance and hospitality, as well as 
their involvement in Colonel Forrest’s many activities, 
made the Forrests’ life in Georgetown gay and busy. 
However, after spending a summer at Rosedale, Mrs. 





Spring, 1960 


Forrest persuaded her hus- 
band to move permanently 
to what was then the coun- 
try, where she busied herself 
with developing and beauti- 
fying the property around 
the house. Her granddaugh- 
ter, Maria Genevieve Green, 
writes of this as follows: 


“The slopes of the hills, 
for the country to the im- 
mediate East of the High 
Road was extremely broken 
and the hills steep, were ter- 
rassed (sic). Every fruit tree 
and flower that could be pro- 
cured were there, the most 
delicious grapes, figs, and 
all small fruits. The trees 
were planted in walks. I can 
remember the ‘Peach Walk’ 
and the ‘Pear Walk,’ broad 
alleys bordered with those 
trees on the west side and the ‘Cherry Walk’ on the east, 
with a row of apple trees from the greenhouse to the 
fence, which separated the garden from a large apple 
orchard. There was a spring in the valley of the garden 
and another some distance from the fence, half way up 
the orchard. Major L’Enfant accompanied George 
Washington as a guest at the Forrest home on various 
occasions and it has been claimed by some that he traced 
by ‘word description’ the redecoration of the gardens.” 

Another colorful figure is mentioned in these remi- 
niscences as follows: 


“In 1862, the Green family of Rosedale was linked 
with one of international fame when Alice Green, the 
youngest child of John and Ann Green, was married to 
Don Angelo de Iturbide in the parlor of the yellow 
house. Don Angelo was the second son of Don Augustin 
de Iturbide who for ten months had been the first native 
Emperor of Mexico.” 

We always felt that we had some slight connecting 
link with the de Iturbide family because there was left 
in the Rosedale library a two volume edition of the works 
of Shakespeare with “Phillipe de Iturbide” written on 
the fly leaf in a large and beautiful hand. 

The landscaping of the ten acres that remained of 
Rosedale when my parents bought it was much simpler 
than in Mrs. Forrest’s day, but retained some of her 


(Continued on page 35) 





National Cathedral 


School Celebrating 


Sixtieth Anniversary of [ts Founding 


HE National Cathedral School marks its sixtieth 
anniversary this year with several special events 
during the winter and spring seasons. 

On February 28 in Washington Cathedral, Richard 
Dirksen, associate choirmaster and organist of the 
Cathedral and director of the school’s Glee Club, con- 
ducted a concert by National Cathedral girls in coopera- 
tion with the Glee Club of St. Albans School for Boys. 
The concert consisted of works by Andre Campra, 
Pange Lingua; Richard de Lalande, Quemadmodum; 
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The framework of Founders Hall is shown completed in this early January picture and the 
brick work ready to start in early February. The cornerstone will be laid on April 21, 1960 
by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, as part of the observance of the sixtieth 
anniversary year. The new building will supply ten classrooms, a large study room and a 
spacious recreation room for the 220 high school students. It will also supply much-needed 
office space, a faculty center, and home rooms for the middle school, grades 7, 8 and 9. It 
will unify all the academic life of the school in the area between Woodley Road and Lowell 
Street, making a quadrangle with Procter Hall, completed in 1955, Whitby Hall, and Whitby 


Gymnasium. 


W. A. Mozart, an offertory for the Festival of St. John 
the Baptist; and the world premiere of a work by 
Richard Dirksen, Triptych. The chorus was composed 
of the glee clubs of the two schools and the upper 
five grades of National Cathedral School, a total of 300 
under the direction of Mr. Dirksen. Accompaniment 
was furnished by a small chamber orchestra drawn from 
players of the National Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Dirksen knows of no other school in the country which 
has undertaken to present an entire school in a large- 
scale choral performance. 

de Lalande (1657-1726) 
was a French composer at 
the court of Versailles for 
forty-five years. He wrote 
both religious and secular 
music for the king. Lalande 
taught himself music for the 
most part and by 1704 was 
controller of the royal chap- 
el, director of chamber mu- 
sic, and composer for both 
offices. One of his assistants 
was Campra. 

Campra (1660-1744), a 
Frenchman of Italian de- 
scent, received his musical 
education from the choir- 
master of his church. In 
1694 he was appointed direc- 
tor at Notre Dame. He was 
the first to use stringed in- 
struments with the organ. 
Campra composed dramatic 
works which brought him 
several honors. 

Mr. Dirksen’s Triptych 
consists of three poems set 
to music. They are George 
Herbert’s “The Temper,” 
William Blake’s “Night,” 
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and Vachel Lindsay’s “General William Booth Enters 
Heaven.” The work will be performed by five speak- 
ing choirs, one singing choir, four percussion instru- 
ments, piano, cellos, basses, and various solo instru- 
ments. 


Birthday Party for School 


On April 21 a birthday party is planned to celebrate 
the National Cathedral School’s sixtieth anniversary. 
The Mothers Committee and members of the Alumnae 
Association will present a fashion show and tea. Cos- 
tumes to be modeled will represent fashions in vogue 
since the school’s founding in 1900, with special em- 
phasis on clothes worn by the school girls of that era. 
Contemporary school apparel considered appropriate 
will also be modeled. 


At 4 o’clock parents, students, and friends of the 
school will go over to Founders Hall for the laying of 
the cornerstone. The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun will officiate 
at the ceremonies. The cornerstone will be inscribed as 
follows: 

National Cathedral School 
1960 


FOUNDERS HALL 


Dedicated by the Alumnae, Patrons 
and Friends of the School 


That the Children of God 
May Ever Praise Him 


Following the ceremonies everyone will meet in one of 
the new, though still unfinished, rooms of the new build- 
ing for an informal reception at which a large cake 
decorated with sixty candles will be cut. 


The year 1960 holds a special meaning for Miss 
Katharine Lee, as it marks her tenth anniversary as 
principal of the National Cathedral School. Since 
coming to N.C.S. she has initiated and executed a much- 
needed building program. Procter Hall, completed in 
1955, and Founders Hall, to be completed in the fall of 
1960, will round out a program to unify the academic 
life of the school and to make available the best possible 
facilities for achieving excellence in education. Her fore- 
sight and able direction have enabled the school to meet 
the increased demands of a high standard of education 
at both the high school and grade school levels. The 
school, its alumnae, and friends salute Miss Lee on a 
job well done. 


Mr. Dirksen also marks his tenth anniversary this 
year as director of the National Cathedral School’s Glee 
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Three members of the senior class at National Cathedral 
School prepare for the style show of fashions from 1900 to 
1960 to be modeled on April 21st, 1960 at the 60th birthday 
party of the school. Miss Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who gave 
Bishop Satterlee the money for the girls’ school, which enabled 
it to open in 1900, is shown in the portrait in the background. 
From left to right the girls are: Mary Lanphier from Spring- 
field, Illinois, modeling a ball gown of 1900; Stuart Upchurch 
from Raleigh, North Carolina, and Mollie Odom from San 
Antonio, Texas, wearing evening dresses of the 1920’s. Miss 
Odom is a third generation student at National Cathedral 
School where her mother (Mollie Hayes Odom) was in the 
class of 1933, and her grandmother (Ellen Bond Hayes) was 
graduated in 1909. 


Club and teacher of music appreciation. His excellence 
in directing these young singers is well-known in the 
world of music. After one of his yearly concerts with 
the combined glee clubs, a noted music critic was moved 
to write, “The parents and friends of these young stu- 
dents have every right to be proud and should be grate- 
ful for their (children’s) opportunities.” 

Mrs. George Hunt Damon is chairman of all the 
sixtieth anniversary plans. She was assisted in planning 
the glee club concert by Mrs. W. Streeter Bass, Jr., who 
worked with a large group of parents and alumnae. 





Cathedral Church of the New Jerusalem 


By FraNnk.tyn K. Morris 


T Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, not far from Philadel- 
phia, rises a unique and lovely religious structure, 
the Cathedral Church of the New Jerusalem. 

“Bryn Athyn” is a Welsh name meaning “Hill of 
Cohesion.” It provides the home for the cathedral, the 
bishop, and the chief center of learning for the followers 
of Emanuel Swedenborg and his Church of the New 
Jerusalem.* In 1908 John Pitcairn, a member of the 
Bryn Athyn church, made a gift of a large sum of 
money for the erection of the proposed building, which 
resulted finally in the present cathedral church, ground 
for which was broken in 1913. The main church build- 
ing was ready for worship six years later; it is the central 





The lantern tower rises 150 feet above the nave of the Cathe- 
dral Church of the New Jerusalem. Picture was taken from 
the southwest. 


structure of three groups of buildings, the other two 
being the Council Hall group, and the Choir Hall 
group, which were not dedicated until late in 1928. 
Although the central cathedral building was inspired by 
the gothic architecture of the 13th, 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, the two side buildings are based on the Roman- 
esque style of the 12th century. 


The principles governing the construction of all the 
buildings are almost without precedent in modern times. 
It has been rumored that an effort was being made to 
revive the medieval guild organization and its method of 
work at Bryn Athyn, though this is not the case. Instead 
of the customary general contractor hiring sub-contrac- 
tors to fabricate stone, woodwork, stained glass, and 
art metal in workshops far removed from the building, 
a radical departure was made. All the designers and 
draftsmen were selected and brought together and 
grouped in workshops around the actual building where 
they could give all their time and attention to the work 
growing from day to day before them. 

There has been much comment on the curves and 
optical refinements introduced to prevent the inertness 
of straight lines and to give a subtle fineness and beauty 
to the structure. These aesthetic devices were known to 
Greek builders, but their application to gothic architec- 
ture only recently has been discovered. The floor of the 
nave, for example, slopes gradually, and is twelve inches 
higher at the chancel steps than at the west entrance. 
The columns are placed in such a way that there is not 
the same distance from any one to the other. All the 
arcades of the nave are assymetric, and the columns are 
not rectilinear in alignment, but have delicate curves 
concave to the nave with a maximum deflection of about 
one foot at the center of the nave. The resultant optical 
effect is exceedingly happy. 


The heavy oak timbers used for the various roofs were 
cut from great, white oak trees (some of them more 
than 200 years old), nearly all of which were taken from 


*Swedenborg was the son of an 18th century bishop of the Lutheran 
Church of Sweden, Jesper Swedberg (later Swedenborg, when the 
family was elevated to nobility), one-time dean of the Cathedral of 
Upsala and professor of theology at the university. 
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the woods within a radius of 
ten or twelve miles from 
Bryn Athyn. 
sawed at the old sawmill 
nearby, and then sent to the 
woodworking shop where 
they were worked down by 
handsaw and adze, mortised 
and tenoned, and put to- 
gether with wooden pins. 
Teakwood from India and 
Java is used for the floor of 
the council chamber, and for 
most of the doors. All of 
the wood carving, including 
the chancel furniture, is 
done at the church site. 


They were 


All the metal work em- 
ployed is designed and hand 
forged in a local metal shop. 
The monel metal used is 
a natural alloy, mined in Nova Scotia, composed en- 
tirely of nickel and copper. Examples of the work done 
may be seen throughout the building. The walls of the 
main church buildings are built of a metamorphosed 
granite, taken from a quarry three-quarters of a mile 
below the church and fashioned in the stone shed. Its 
high quartz content makes it very hard. In the interior 
ot the church, the sandstone used is from quarries in 
Ohio. The softness of its rich color blends with the 
carved wood and with the light cream color of the 
Mohegan granite pillars which support the tower. The 
glass used for the windows, likewise, was blown, cut 
and designed on the site. 


The Sanctuary 


The symbolism of the cathedral church, like the theol- 
ogy of the Church of the New Jerusalem, is based entire- 
ly on the Divine Word, and no symbol or scene from 
myth or pious legend is found in carving or window. 
All the representations in the windows are from Holy 
Scripture, and the arrangement of the altar in the sanc- 
tuary itself is taken from the Book of Revelation. The 
altar is overlaid with gold and around it stand seven 
golden candlesticks. The general representation is that 
of the Son of Man in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks described in the first chapter of Revelation. 
All the symbolism here is drawn from the Apocalypse, 
which contains a prophecy of the New Church, and de- 
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New Jerusalem, Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, viewed from the 


The Ezekiel Tower is at the left. 


scribes the Lord as He is to be worshipped in His second 
advent. The Lord Himself is represented by the word 
(John 1:1), the throne by the altar (Rev. 4:2), and the 
sea of glass (Rev. 4:6) by the floor which eventually will 
be of glass mosaic design in gold. Light falls on the altar 
from a lamp in the form of a crown with twelve stars. 
On the altar rests a copy of the Bible as the Sweden- 
borgians use it. The canon of the Scriptures which they 
accept does not include the Acts nor any of the Epistles, 
and certain books of the Old Testament are eliminated. 
The copy which rests on the altar is one written in 
Hebrew and Greek, dating from the 16th century. 

The chancel is divided into three parts, each division 
being marked by an elevation of three steps. The altar 
therefore, being similarly elevated three steps above the 
floor of the sanctuary, is twelve steps above the nave. 
These divisions represent the three degrees of the in- 
ternal mind, and also of the three heavens. This repre- 
sentation is also reflected in the uses to which each divi- 
sion is put, the outer chancel being for the reading of 
the Word and preaching, the inner chancel for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, and the sanctuary as a 
repository for the Word. At the entrance to the sanctu- 
ary stand two monel metal candlesticks, symbolic of the 
“two witnesses” of Revelation 11:4. 

The nave is five bays in length, the arches reach a 
height of approximately 55 feet, and the ceiling of the 
tower lantern is 70 feet above the nave floor, and sup- 
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ports the floor of the bell-ringer’s deck above. Eight 
small lancet windows in full color pierce the four walls 
of the lantern, two in each wall. The central tower is 
150 feet high. 

The Ezekiel Tower 


The Romanesque architecture of the south tower, or 
“Ezekiel” tower, is marked by strength combined with 
exquisite proportion. There is no soft stone trim, nor 
pinnacles. The gabled roof of stone, rich in natural 
color and framed by the granite cresting and the heavily 
buttressed corners, combine to form a pleasing contrast 
to the gothic style of the central tower. The severity of 
line is broken by an ornamental corbel course around 
the outside of the tower and again under the belfry 
arches. These are carved in symbolic repetitions of the 
cherubic forms described in the first chapter of Ezekiel. 

The tower derives its name from the fact that the 
symbolism used in its ornamentation is drawn entirely 
from the prophecy of Ezekiel which contains a descrip- 
tion of the new temple representing the restoration of 
spiritual religion. Around the tower below the cornice 
there is an ornamental corbel course carved to represent 
the wheels and cherubs of this prophet’s first vision. 
Under the belfry arches is a series of cherubs and palm 
trees as described in the 41st chapter, “And it was made 
with cherubs and palm trees, so that a palm tree was be- 
tween a cherub and a cherub; and every cherub had two 
faces; so that the face of a man was toward a palm tree 
on the one side, and the face of a young lion the palm 
tree on the other side; it was made through all the house 
round about.” (Ezekiel 41:18,19) 

The council chamber is used for meetings of the 
councils of the church. The beamed ceiling, of oak, is 
high and steeply gabled. The floor is of teak. In the 
west wall is a rose window, while the east is lighted by 
a triple lancet. In the central light of the triple lancet 
window is shown the figure of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
“servant of the Lord,” and below is a table upon which 
is a book of the heavenly Doctrine. Behind is an olive 
tree, encircled by a vine. The female figures in the two 
side lancets represent the various sciences whereby 
Swedenborg was prepared for his mission of revelation. 
The north light represents physics, cosmology, and 
philosophy, all branches of learning connected with 
inanimate nature. The south light represents researches 
in the organic realm from anatomy through psychology 
to theology, which culminates in the knowledge of the 
divine-human. 


The Choir Hall Group 


This building includes the choir hall, vesting rooms 


for men and women of the choir, rooms for the Chancel 
Guild and other purposes, and in the recently completed 
Michael Tower, a book room. The choir hall has a 
capacity of 300 persons and is used for choir practices, 
lectures, concerts, and receptions. Here the choir assem- 
bles for preparation before leading the congregation in 
worship. A model of the tabernacle of Israel is housed 
in this building. 

The Michael Tower, at the northern extremity of the 
choir hall group, is named because it is intended to 
depict in its symbolism scenes representing the judgment. 
Michael, mentioned in Revelation 12:7, and in Daniel 
10:13 and 12:1, represents divine truth from heaven, 
which will overcome every falsity and establish the king- 
dom of God with men. When this truth is revealed 
there follows a separation of good from evil, thus a 
judgment. The completed window depicts Michael slay- 
ing a dragon. 

The Church of the New Jerusalem was not estab- 
lished by Emanuel Swedenborg any more than the 
Christian Church was established in its organized form 
by Jesus Christ. The New Church was established in 
London after Swedenborg’s death. The Swedenborgians 
believe in a second revelation—from the Lord through 
Swedenborg. They do not believe in a trinity of persons, 
but in God only, in the person of Jesus Christ, who in- 
corporates the attributes of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit. They believe in eternal life in the spirit world, 
there is a minimum of divorce among them, and they 
do not believe in birth control. Conjugal love is mar- 
riage for eternity, and large families are characteristic. 
Sacred Scripture is deeply hallowed among members of 
the New Church, and they believe that the writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg contain a divine revelation of 
Scriptural truths. 

There are nearly 3,000 adult members of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem, of whom 1,600 live in the United 
States with congregations in most major cities. The 
New Church has a presiding bishop and twenty-five 
clergymen. There is a calmness and joy of life among 
the Swedenborgians which is admirable. Both the struc- 
ture of community life and human relationships and 
the idyllic edifice of the cathedral church are peaceful 
and beautiful in Bryn Athyn, a Philadelphia suburb 
which is the home of a number of artists, novelists, and 
skilled artisans. Their beautiful cathedral, more im- 
pressive because of the small number of believers whose 
faith it attests, stands as a living monument to the love 
for harmony and beauty in life which the Swedenborg- 
ians attempt to achieve. 








The Bishops House 


By CATHERINE W. DuN 


FRIEND—and even one of our own generation— 
A once spoke of a house as “a place to go out 
from.” I was startled and unbelieving, so star- 
tled that I have remembered the words for many years. 
At the time, I said nothing. The friend was a psychia- 
trist in a period when psychiatrists passed as new-found 
oracles of wisdom. Still I did not agree with him. I do 
not now. 

For me a home was a place to which one returned. It 
was a wide front door, never locked as long as one mem- 
ber of the family remained outside, no matter how late. 
I suppose the door of my image-forming years had a 
key. I never saw one. Each of us children returning 
home ran up the steps, burst open the wide door, calling 
simultaneously “Mother.” The answer echoed from 
some part of the waiting house “coming.” 

That is my Victorian memory, established in the years 
when very few questioned the rigor of “woman’s place 
is in the home.” Probably the mother in every house, or 
her equivalent, often wearied of being so constantly 
taken for granted, of her role as grease to the wheels of 
a household, as peace maker and welcomer. Some per- 
sonality created “home” and I can no more think of a 
home without personality than I can imagine religion 
without God bearing the heavy end of that relationship. 

In the course of a long married life, I have lived in 
many houses,—moving in and moving out, assuming 
them as friendly shelters for family life without think- 
ing much about them. When election to an episcopate 
came, the Bishop’s House went with the office, and we 
did not question it. At least, not until we saw it. We 
looked at it first from the Shadow House, across the 
lawn. All four stories of it stood up—bleak and expres- 
sionless. No Scotch manor on a remote moor ever looked 
more austere and stonily unwelcoming. The square tower 
at one corner lent no romance to the face of blank, un- 
curtained windows. 

Later in the day, we went through the house with the 
canon in charge and the business manager, and lost our- 
selves and each other in the rabbit warren of rooms and 
passages. 

It is said that the Bishop’s House was planned by an 


architect with one interest. He wanted mullioned win- 
dows, acres of them. When the donor of the house ob- 
jected to that expense, the architect lost interest. The 
Bishop-Elect in 1944 said the architect must have played 
tit-tat-toe on the plans. Where the crosses came, he 
placed a bathroom. The more remote from a bedroom 
each bathroom fell, the sweeter to his disgruntled spirit. 
When we trailed through the house, twenty-eight years 
later, it had stood empty for many months and oiley 
dust laid its doleful tinge over outmoded elegance. 
Above the fireplaces in parlor, dining room, and sitting 
room overweight carvings in oak reached to the ceiling 
at an angle which seemed to threaten speedy extinction 
to anyone who dared approach the cheer of a fire. One 
risked a braining from the Tablets of the Law or the 
Ark of the Covenant or one other biblical monument. 
(The subject of the third carving escapes my memory!) 
Those overmantles were not exactly cozy. The business 
manager suggested that they might come out in solid 
masses—as they seemed trying to do—and would leave 
quite nice simple mantles. That cheered us. And I was 
cheered by an inward note that I need not live with the 
only furnishings then standing in the house—a parlor 
“set” in gold filigree. The S shaped sofa in the middle 
of the parlor soared to the ceiling. One could sit on it 
as a twosome facing the Ark of the Covenant—unless it 
was the Tablets of the Law over that fireplace. There 
was ample space on the sofa for another twosome facing 
in the opposite direction, back to the fireplace. Above 
the cushioned seats, a yard or two of gold filigree mount- 
ed to the ceiling by way of encouragement to elegant 
conversation. It would have depressed me into abysmal 
silence. 


The ‘Conveniences’ 


Some of the features of the house intrigued me no 
end as a prospective housekeeper. One corner of a larg- 
ish bathroom was taken up by a dumb waiter. The box- 
like feature enclosing it crowded out all possibility of a 
normal sized wash basin. Instead, there was provided a 
toy sized bowl in which a mediaeval princess might have 
dipped her fingers in rose water. No he-man would have 
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shaved over such a trifle willingly. Why the dumb 
waiter? It ascended to servants’ quarters on the floor 
above. I puzzled over it for weeks. It became our fa- 
vorite conversation piece. Did the guests in the best 
guest room (attached to that bath) send early tea up to 


the butler? Or did the maids send their soiled linen 
down to the guests? 


On that afternoon when we first looked at the house, 
there was no prospect of butler or maids on which to try 
out intriguing alternatives. We were moving in the 
middle of the second World War, when domestic service 
had escaped into a freer life. Maids could express pa- 
triotism in war work at higher wages and for shorter 
hours. We were faced with a house built for a minimum 
of four servants. I took note of the various “conveni- 
ences.” All linen cupboards,—quite small—on the top 
floor, a flight above the main bedrooms. No shelves on 
the dining room floor. All china shelves and space in the 
basement, a staircase below. “As jolly as trying to keep 
house in Washington Monument,” I thought. The 
service staircases were spiral and steep, three flights of 
them. 


That afternoon we worked from top to bottom of the 
house by the easier staircases designed for gentry, who 
presumably were not descended from mountain goats 
with their capacities. Last of all, we came to the base- 
ment kitchen, the most characterful room in the house. I 
looked at it with joy. The perfect setting for Dickens’ 





Early view of Bishop’s House. Note tower behind chapel wing. 
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“Cricket on the Hearth.” (But of course quite unsuited 
to any more immediate need!) The coal range stretched 
a good six feet. The men gave one look at that range 
through the door and gave up. They leaned against the 
walls of a dark passage outside, where they stood knee- 
deep in forgotten packing stuffs. From inside the kitchen 
I heard them mutter. The canon said, “I haven’t the 
least idea where we are now.” The business manager 
added a discouraged, “I can’t remember where I’ve 
been.” The Bishop-Elect said nothing, the Scotchman. 
“Oh don’t mind!” I called. “It is only a house.” 


We went out through the garage puzzling together 
why anyone ever thought that the Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington needed sixteen bedrooms. The men were 
too weary to want answers. They ignored my flip, 
would-be-cheerful suggestion “Someone thought the 
bishop was a monastic order.” 


Later we found a ninth bathroom. That first day we 
had missed one and so were spared the full impact of 
the house. 


The men never did see an obstacle which really trou- 
bled me. I looked at the lovely chapel with its poly- 
chromed carvings for the first time, and my spirit 
shrank. “How,” I wondered, “did one clean gold an- 
gels?” And Mary Magdalene’s hair in the reredos 
looked sadly in need of attention. But nothing in my 
ultra Protestant New England training helped me im- 
agine the spring and fall cleaning of saints. 


We moved into the Bish- 
5 op’s House in a puzzled 
state of mind. Undoubted- 
ly the house had been built 
on a scale to express the 
prestige of a Bishop of 
Washington. But what man- 
ner of life informed that 
prestige cannot have been 
any clearer to the architect 


than it was to us. We 
equipped twelve of the six- 
teen bedrooms. We _ bor- 


rowed furniture generously, 
and bought with care. And 
the twelve bedrooms were 
used, but not very much. 
Even a sturdy bishop lacks 
the vigor to live with twelve 
bedrooms in use very often. 
Gradually, the furniture in 
the top storey thinned out to 
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supply Hungarian refugees or oth- 
ers whose need of it was greater 
than ours. We reduced to six bed- 
rooms, but there was still space to wel- 
come the Archbishop of Canterbury 
if he came again—complete with Mrs. 
Fisher, two chaplains and seven trunks. 
The same rooms welcomed all the 
Sherrill children when they converged 
in jolly confusion for the installation 
of their father as Presiding Bishop. 
And they welcomed the Lichtenber- 
gers for the last installation. 

The lower floor of the house, at 
the garden level, has gone through a 
shrinking process as the top storey has. 
Long before our arrival, it had ceased 
to provide the necessary space for the 
Bishop’s offices. In our tenancy, the 
ground level rooms have served as a 
spur to my creative imagination. For several years we 
invited All Hallows Guild to meet in the old offices. The 
meetings became informal and cheerful and amusing oc- 
casions not to miss, over the cups of coffee wrich could 
come down from upstairs. Once—just once in our time 
—the whole basement floor came into happy use. Those 
were the days when three small children of one of the 
canons stayed with us while their mother was in hospital. 
And it rained every day! The children and I took to 
the basement. I opened the doors of all the rooms and 
invited a bicycle marathon through them. Afterwards, 
I bathed the little girls in an old fashioned washing 
machine in the laundry with billows of soap suds and 
amid shrieks of laughter. Whatever the architect im- 
agined when he planned the ground floor of the Bishop’s 
House, he never planned that occasion! 


Entertaining 
The middle two floors of the Bishop’s House and the 


garden have provided gracious living room for the 
fourth Bishop of Washington. When we moved in 
sixteen years ago, there was space enough on the first 
floor for entertaining commensurate with the size of the 
Cathedral. All the staff caifie to luncheon. Annual 
meetings fitted into the rooms. There were parties; 
some of them delightful, and some more what one must 
expect in official life. 


We gave a house warming of sorts, a strange one. 
The family maid took the wraps upstairs; and, in her 
role as familiar of the house, assured the clergy and 





a — 
The Bishop’s House as it looks today. 


their wives (our invited guests) that Mrs. Dun would 
be delighted to have them go all over the Bishop’s 
House. The guests disappeared. They explored all 
four floors—up to the old servants’ quarters, down the 
spiral staircase of the tower, into the basement offices. 
They poked cheerfully into wine cellar, wood cellar, and 
coal bins. The house absorbed them. And their host 
and hostess chatted together in the parlor, somewhat 
puzzled as to what had become of the guests. The par- 
lor had become more comfortable to us without the gilt 
sofa and the Ark of the Covenant over the fireplace, but 
very few guests lingered there to discover this. 


Sometime later, there was a more normal party in 
farewell to Lord and Lady Halifax when his term as 
ambassador ended. We filled the rooms with jonquils 
and lighted the first floor with candles. Four dozen can- 
dles in the parlor, I remember. Everyone wanted to come 
to that party. And we had a kindly idea. Each guest 
who accepted was asked to send a parcel of food to still- 
rationed Britain, and to give us the name of the person 
to whom the package went. Dean Suter’s wife took the 
names. She made a charming old-fashioned bouquet, ar- 
ranging it in a lace paper after the manner of such a 
bouquet. In the scalloped edges of the paper, she wrote 
the names of those who would be receiving the packages. 
Giving that bonquet to Lady Halifax lent character to 
the party. 


It was after the ceremony of the bouquet that Lord 


(Continued on page 32) 








The Stonecarving of Washington Cathedral 


By R. T. Fever 


VIDENCE of his efforts to embellish and decorate 
3 his places of abode and worship has been found 

since the dawn of primitive man. And always 
man’s temples of worship have incorporated the most 
highly developed and the best of his arts. Today, Wash- 
ington Cathedral employs, in varying degree, most of 
the ancient media, for a structure such as this offers 
unlimited opportunity for embellishment. Carved wood 
screens and figures, wrought iron grilles and gates, 
stained glass windows, marble flooring, tapestries, colored 
mosaics, handworked needlepoint, and gold and silver 
altar ornaments all combine in beauty for a single wor- 
shipful purpose. Among these many creations, one of 
the finest and most enduring embellishments is the 
carving of the limestone of the Cathedral itself. 

The ancient art of carving stone began even before 
the Egyptians, who developed the ornamentation of 
their famous columns; thereafter, the Babylonians and 
the Syrians added their skills to the art. The Greeks 
produced the highest refinement of column caps and the 
grace of the free-standing figure, and the Romans con- 
tinued the trend, adding their distinctive “touch.” But 
it remained for the craftsmen of the thirteenth and four- 
tenth century Gothic cathedrals to develop the highest 
reaches of the art of carving the stone of the structure 
itself. 

Washington Cathedral is being built of Indiana lime- 
stone, the even grain of which is most adaptable to the 
work of handcarving, and the excellence of the carving 
has transformed each stone into an immortal “story.” 

Carving in the Cathedral may be divided broadly 
into three fundamental classes: free-standing figures or 
statuary, high-relief, and low-relief. Very simply, “re- 
lief’ means raised work, and every one, every day, 
handles samples of this art—coins. In high-relief, at 
least one-half of the figure or object projects from the 
background, and some parts are even undercut com- 
pletely like statuary; in low-relief, commonly known as 
“bas-relief,” the projection is very slight and no part 
is entirely detached from the background. 

Traditionally, in Gothic architecture, a number of 
identifiable features are always carved. Some, like the 
medieval gargoyle, are familiar to all and Washington 
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Cathedral, like its European counterparts, bears some 
of these ornate water-spouts with their demon counte- 
nances. Stones other than statues are named according 
to their various locations in the masonry—as spandrels, 
label mould terminations, cusps, corbels, bosses . . . and 
many more. The carving of these stones varies greatly 
in both style and subject matter. The style, high-relief 
or bas-relief, is dictated by the stone’s location; the 
subject matter ranges from religious themes and im- 
mortal historical scenes with Christian significance to 
animals, natural or stylized flowers and foliage, and 
imaginative or whimsical creations. 

During fifty-two years of building, the Cathedral has 





Close-up of two figures in the Ter Sanctus reredos, Washing- 
ton Cathedral. At left is Bishop Phillips Brooks, at right, 
Fung Mei Ts’en, Chinese martyr. 
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seen carving accomplished in each of the above men- 
tioned fields. This article will concentrate solely upon 
the free-standing figures, the statues—present and future. 

In every case, a finished carved statue approved to 
become a permanent part of the Cathedral fabric is 
placed in a niche. The niche is generally a recessed area 
with a decorated cover known as a canopy and a base 
upon which the statue rests. Sometimes, when fitted into 
its niche, the statue appears to be part of its background 
masonry and not actually “free;” nevertheless, every 
statue is carved distinct from the niche and individually 
set in place. 

In 1912 Bethlehem Chapel, the first part of Wash- 
ington Cathedral to be completed, was opened to the 
public. The altar reredos, carved by the John Evans 
Company of Boston, includes four statues, thirty inches 
tall, depicting the four evangelists. Recessed in the walls 
of the chapel are the figures of King David, Ruth, John 
the Baptist, and St. Anna. 

In the early thirties, St. John’s Chapel in the south 
choir aisle, was finished. The reredos here, carved by 
W. F. Ross, contains the figures of Zebedee, Mary 
Salome, St. James, and Polycarp. 

About the year 1935 work on the parclose screen and 
the high altar reredos was begun. The parclose screen 
displays four small figures of great churchmen and 
statesmen, and the great Ter Sanctus reredos is enriched 
by eighty-seven carved figures which range in height 
from twenty-one to fifty-eight inches. All the figures of 
the Ter Sanctus reredos were carved from Caen stone; 
the work was done under the direction of Angelo Lualdi 
of Boston, who set up his studio in Florence, Italy, and 
employed many Florentine craftsmen. The carving of 
the canopies and pedestals was done by the Hilgartner 
Company of Baltimore. 

The Canterbury pulpit, installed in the Cathedral in 
1938, has splendid high-relief as well as four lovely eye 
level niches occupied by statues thirty-four inches tall. 
These figures are of King Alfred the Great, John 
Wycliffe, Lancelot Andrewes, and Bishop Westcott of 
Durham. This magnificent pulpit was designed and 
carved in London under the direction of William D. 
Caroe, the architect in charge of the restoration of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Shortly after the Canterbury pulpit was placed, the 
lectern at the great crossing was designed and carved 
under the supervision of the Cathedral architect, Philip 
Hubert Frohman. Its seven canopied niches contain the 
exquisitely carved figures of Moses, David, Elijah, St. 
Luke, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John the Divine— 


all twenty-one inches tall. 
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Among the first of the free standing carvings to be placed in 
the Cathedral were these of St. Luke and St. John in the 
reredos of the Bethlehem Chapel altar. 


The exterior of the Cathedral is not without its free- 
standing figures. The first examples of this work were 
the life-size statues of the saints, Peter, Paul, and John, 
high up on the east end of the apse. The models for 
these huge figures were made by Ettore Cadorin of 
Santa Barbara, California, and the carving was done by 
Andrea Sicchi and Italo Fanfani, who worked together 
as a private company. 

The year 1942 saw the dedication of the north tran- 
sept porch, a gift of the women of the nation. Promi- 
nent in each of its seven buttresses is a niche containing 
a feminine figure, fifty inches tall. These statues were 
modeled and carved by Italo Fanfani. 

Following the retirement of Andrea Sicchi in the 
early thirties, and the death of Italo Fanfani shortly 
thereafter, the Cathedral entered into a period of little 
or no carving. Later, under the sikllful hands of Joseph 
Ratti, and until his death, work was again done. Then, 
in 1955, the construction of the Woodrow Wilson 
Memorial Bay embarked the Cathedral upon another 
era of stonecarving which continues to the present day 
under the guidance of the master carver, Roger Morigi. 

The beautiful embellishment of the Wilson Bay was 
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completed by the inclusion of two little statues, thirty 
inches tall, of St. Andrew and John Calvin. These were 
the first outer aisle figures to be carved and placed in 
their niches and they became the nucleus of a plan of 
iconography for all similar niches in the nave of the 
Cathedral. This plan, which is to have “Saints of All 


Nations” commemorated, has already grown to include 





Seven richly carved, canopied figures adorn the Cathedral lec- 
tern, which is of Indiana limestone. 


Joan of Arc and St. Francis of Assisi. In the search for 
various saints, the use of the word “saint” is not to be 
misconstrued, for a person does not necessarily have to 
have been canonized to be included in this iconographic 
scheme. The figure of St. Patrick of Ireland is cur- 
rently being carved; the model of St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary awaits the carver. Sculptors have been commis- 
sioned to prepare models for Soren Kierkegaard of Den- 
mark, Ulrich Zwingli of Switzerland, St. Augustine of 
Canterbury and Martin Luther of Germany. 


Future Carving 


When the carving currently commissioned is com- 


plete, there will remain four similar aisle niches avail- 
able for such little statues, and when the rest of the 
nave outer aisle bays have been built, twelve more niches 
will be ready. 

Above the balcony of the north transept are four large 
niches and outside Bethlehem Chapel are six more—all 
awaiting an appropriate statue. The south transept, 
when finished, will be most richly embellished. Inside 
the entrance doors is a niche that will one day contain 
the three-foot tall figure of Samuel Seabury. Outside, 
in the trumeau, which is the dividing partition between 
the doors of the transept, is a niche to be occupied by 
St. Alban, already commissioned to Heinz Warneke. 
Eight more niches remain on the exterior of this transept 
—challenges to future sculptors and carvers. 

Around the apse, on the exterior walls, are eleven 
great niches for heroic, or larger-than-life, size figures, 
and it is anticipated that statues of the disciples will fill 
these. In years to come, when the west facade, with its 
two flanking towers, designated St. Peter and St. Paul, 
is finished, an even greater number of niches will be 
available for more stone figures. Eventually, Washing- 
ton Cathedral will contain more statuary than Chartres, 
France. 

It is the hope and intention of the Cathedral staff to 
proceed with carving the statues to fill the available 
niches as building progresses. This feat is made possible 
through the munificence of the Ewell Bequest that was 
left the Cathedral specifically for the embellishment of 
its fabric—for works of art as the need arises. 

The figures themselves memorialize a wide scope of 
individuals. Some are purely symbolic, but the majority 
represent real persons, who, through the Christian cen- 
turies have given expression to their faith and are im- 
mortalized in stone that they may inspire others. 


Cathedral Services 
SUNDAY SERVICES: 8:00 AM Holy Com- 


munion; 9:30 AM Holy Communion and Sermon; 
11 AM Morning Prayer and Sermon (Holy Com- 
munion on the First Sunday); 4 PM Evensong 
and Sermon (All-musical service the Last Sunday 
of the Month); 5 PM Organ Recital on the First 
Sunday. 


WEEKDAY SERVICES: 7:30 AM Holy Com- 
munion; 12 Noon Intercessions; 4 PM Evensong 
or Evening Prayer. 


THE BETHLEHEM CHAPEL is available at 


all hours for prayer and meditation. 


Austrian Craftsman Creates 


Cathedral Museum brilles 


“You should know that I love to design a gate like 
you want because, if you remember at the time you have 
been in my house, I prefer the gotic-stile everywhere.” 

Thus, in a letter, written in labored English to Dean 
Sayre, Herr Mathias Meindl, Schmiede und Schlosser- 
meister, St. Gilgen, Austria, accepted the commission 
from Washington Cathedral to design and execute a 
pair of Gothic style, wrought iron grilles to serve as both 
decoration and protection for the magnificent Davies 
collection of icons, eucharistic vestments, jeweled chal- 
ices, and silver and porcelain Easter eggs from Old Rus- 
sia that are displayed in the arched niches of the Cathe- 
dral’s museum. 

Herr Meindl] was “discovered” by Dean Sayre in 1957 
while the Dean was on a mission for the Intergovern- 
mental Committe for European Migration during a 
working vacation in behalf of refugees in Europe. In 
many Salzburg churches he had seen exquisite examples 
of wrought iron in the finest tradition of great crafts- 
manship. With machine-rhade, quantity-produced iron- 
work in “rubber-stamp” designs rapidly replacing the 
fine workmanship of old-time skilled craftsmen in this 
country, here was something worth looking into. 

With the aid and recommendation of the Governor of 
the Province of Salzburg, Dean Sayre sought out the 
artist whose work had most impressed him. He was a 
man, the Governor assured him, who was not only noted 
for his skill in the creation of outstanding wrought iron 
pieces, but one who also had a real feeling for the 
Gothic. 

It was in a little village hemmed in by the Austrian 
Alps in the lake region of Austria about thirty miles 
from Salzburg that Dean Sayre found Herr Meindl. 
He lived in House No. 2, the second oldest house in St. 
Gilgen. Here, for more than a hundred years, Herr 
Meindl’s forebears had carried on their craft in wrought 
iron. 

That Herr Meindl preferred the “gotic stile every- 
where,” as he indicated in his letter to Dean Sayre, was 
evident throughout the house. Here and there were iron 
chandeliers, screens, and gates, each of which had been 
the demonstration piece that earned recognition as a 
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Hand wrought grille guarding the Davies collections was made 
by craftsmen of ancient traditions. 


Master Craftsman for Meindl’s father, grandfather, 
great grandfather, etc. The pride of his ancestors filled 
the time-worn rooms. In one end of the rambling old 
house was the forge, ancient but still the heart of this 
creative family. Here the grilles for the Kathedrale 
would be made. 

To produce the delicate leaves and flowers of the de- 
sign approved by the Cathedral Building Committee was 
a five-fold work process. First each individual leaf and 
flower had to be copied out of the full scale drawing, 
then forged out of a single piece of iron, filed, engraved, 
forge-welded to the grille, and finally chased. All bent 
round rods of the grille work were carefully peened. The 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Construction to Include 


West Cloister, Uftices 


As the sounds of renewed activity which signal re- 
sumption of construction of the south transept break the 
quiet of the south side of the close, similar sounds on the 
north side will herald the erection of the west cloister 
and the completion of the Cathedral’s administration 
building. 

The cloister, matching the present cloister on the east, 
will join the Cathedral at the side of the north transept 
porch where entrance is made to the crypts, and angle 
slightly northeast to join the administration building at 
the point where the elevator tower is to be built. On its 
ground floor it will provide a covered passageway from 
the administration building to the Cathedral. The 
present east cloister is used for choir rehearsals and also 
contains the office of the choir master and associate choir 
master, making it useless as a passageway. 

The second floor of the new cloister will be devoted 
to the offices of the Dean and his secretaries. It will also 
have a robing room and private bath. This floor will 
connect directly into the north transept. 

The administration building, located so that it forms 
the top of a T of which the east cloister is the base, was 
erected and occupied early in the 1950’s. It was con- 
structed as the permanent skeleton of a future building 
which, when completed, would have an additional, or 
third, floor, and be finished to conform to the Cathe- 
dral’s architecture. Presently, it appears as a utilitarian, 
cinder block box and of it the Cathedral architect, Philip 
Hubert Frohman, mournfully said, “My life’s work has 
been dedicated to increasing the sum of beauty in the 
world. This is the first time I have ever had to add to 
the total of ugliness.” When the new work is done, he 
will be able to rejoice. The plain casement windows are 
to be replaced; the third storey will add grace and pro- 
portion; and the whole will be encased in Indiana lime- 
stone, matching the Cathedral stone. 

The enlargement of the office building will make it 
possible to move the entire Christmas card department 
to the new third floor, leaving its basement quarters for 
additional stockrooms, mail room, addressograph and 
mimeograph equipment. Because of the Christmas card 
department’s heavy volume of mail and stock, a freight 
elevator, to be housed in a tower at the southwest corner 
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of the building, is being added during the remodeling. 
In addition, the “new” building will provide a much 
needed conference room, and will make possible the 
enlargement of many of the badly overcrowded present 
office quarters. 

Because of the very hot and humid weather of Wash- 
ington’s summer months the entire administration build- 
ing and the west cloister will be airconditioned. In the 
past it has frequently been necessary to dismiss the 
staff early because of impossible working conditions. 

The work schedule for this entire building operation 
calls for completion in approximately eleven months. 
Although work is beginning immediately around the 
outside of the administration building, including excava- 
tions for the cloister and elevator shaft foundations, the 
staff will remain in the present offices until June. At 
this time the office forces will be dispersed to various 
locations around the close, with some departments prob- 
ably being sent off the Cathedral property. This move 
will be necessary because the entire west end of the 
building will have to be opened to begin construction of 
the cloister, all window openings are to be changed, and 
there will be considerable rearrangement of partitions 
inside the building. It is hoped that the remodeled 
building can be reoccupied the first of December. 





WE AHE PROUD 


of this magnificent Cathedral. 


of the use of enduring Indiana limestone, “The 


Nation’s Building Stone.” 


of the selection of Matthews as fabricator and 
supplier of all limestone used in the current 


construction. 


of the pleasant and cooperative association with 


Architect, Builder, and the Cathedral authorities 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS CO. 


CUT STONE CONTRACTORS SINCE 1862 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Eastern Office 


1213 Commercial Trust Building e 


Philadelphia 


Spring, 1960 


President of N. C. A. 





Admiral Neill Phillips, U. S. N. (Ret’d.) 


Named president of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting of the board of trustees last 
April, Rear Admiral Neill Phillips is becoming an in- 
creasingly familiar visitor to Mt. St. Alban as he works 
to develop plans for expanding the association’s service 
to Washington Cathedral. 

Admiral Phillips was born in Arkansas and graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy Annapolis, in 1924. He 
served continuously until 1948, when he retired at his 
own request and was placed on the retired list with the 
rank of rear admiral. During World War II he served 
in the Pacific area, principally with the amphibious force. 
He now divides his time between his Georgetown resi- 
dence in Washington, and Heronwood, his home in 
Uppervale, Virginia. He is in the investment counsel 
business, acting as representative of E. W. Axe and 
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Company of New York, and affliated in the District 
with the firm of Jones, Kreeger and Company. At 
Heronwood, he and Mrs. Phillips, the former Grace 
Hendrick of New York, are partners in a commercial 
plant nursery, and his hobbies include horticulture, orni- 
thology, and fox hunting. 

In addition to the many hours he has been devoting 
to the interests of the National Cathedral Association, 
Admiral Phillips finds time to serve as a director of the 
International Rescue Committee, vice president of the 
Audubon Society of Washington, chairman of the 
Committee of 100 on the Federal City, and president of 
Historic Georgetown, Inc. He is a communicant of 
Christ Church, Georgetown, and a member of the 
Metropolitan and Chevy Chase clubs in Washington, 
and the Century Club in New York. 


EASTER TELEVISION 


The Easter festival celebration of Holy Com- 
munion at Washington Cathedral will be televised 


nationwide over the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany network from 11 a.m. to noon on Easter Day. 
Bishop Dun will be the preacher and Dean Sayre, 
assisted by the Cathedral canons, the celebrant. 
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- , inscribed in Mrs. Garrett’s book which will also be dedi- 
N eedlepoint Hep ort cated at this service. 

Current work is on kneelers for St. Mary’s Chapel. 

Forty have been sent out, but there are eighty more to 

be done. Anyone who would like to do one should send 

a small sample of her work to the Cathedral office. The 

kneelers cost $27.50, and measure 10 by 14 inches. Mrs. 

Jacques De Sibour is heading this project. In the near 

(Qasuincton Catrneprau future we hope to start kneelers for the great crossing, 
and for St. John’s Chapel. 

We receive hundreds of letters from all over the 

world, requesting information such as how to start a 


a needlepoint project, how to obtain designs. A rug for 


NeepLePpoint 


Rane mena Cann ET See a church is being worked in South Africa as a result of 
ts receive the gifts oF those whe a magazine article describing the Cathedral’s high altar 


willingh dedicate their time ther 


ages hast been qraciously pleased 


euiintt thai anhtidaadiateinen-mn ate rug. Mrs. Kevin Keegan answers these letters and does 
bald to offer this needlepoint, the labor of much to keep the needlepoint already in place in order. 
many taithtul hands. Maw this work, being z 

sepenated ‘from all unhallewed , ordinary We look forward to seeing many of you in May at the 
and common purposes, be consecrated to : . 

thy alors and the bles sing of thy Church. dedication. 


aaa Mrs. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. 
" ar Needlepoint Chairmen 


tr of 


Mrs Score Anqus Garrett 
c < 


The illustration above is of the beautifully illuminated 
book given to the Cathedral by Mrs. George Angus 
Garrett. This book contains the names of all the donors 
of needlepoint to the Cathedral. It is handsomely bound 
in leather, by a leading bookbinder, Mrs. G. C. Metcalf 
of Washington, D. C. Mrs. Garrett is former chairman 
of the Needlepoint Committee, and has given much 
time and thought to this book. The Needlepoint Com- 
mittee and the Cathedral are most grateful to her for 
such a wonderful gift. 


In May 1957 there was a service of dedication for the 
needlepoint already completed. Now we are ready to 
dedicate the balance of the first project. This will in- 
clude forty-seven diocesan seals and 135 Bethlehem 
Chapel kneelers. Persons still working on a Bethlehem Children’s Chapel 
kneeler, are asked to finish it in time to have it mounted 
for the dedication service on May 10. The service will Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
be held at 4 p.m. in the great choir and all donors of tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
needlepoint are cordially invited. Space limitations make 
is impossible to list here all the names of those whoce STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


work will be dedicated. However, their names will be 117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 - 
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New Secretary Named 


In early-January Jillian Hanbury Poole was appointed 
executive secretary of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, succeeding Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie. Born in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Poole came to the United States shortly after 
the outbreak of World War II. She holds a B. A. 
degree from George Washington University. 

Experienced in promotional work and organizing 
women’s groups, she has been associated primarily with 


Mrs. Richard A. Poole and Moby. 


non-profit organizations. Her husband’s position as a 
foreign service officer with the Department of State 
takes her abroad, the last post having been Bogota, Co- 
lombia, where she organized a women’s auxiliary pat- 
terned on the American Red Cross Grey Ladies, to call 
upon and befriend patients in the children’s hospital. 
Associated with this interest was the organization of a 
successful appeal for contributions of drugs from Ameri- 
can firms, and a drive to increase the enrollment of the 
nursing school. Previously, Mrs. Poole was for seven 
years an administrative assistant in personnel adminis- 
tration and public relations with the National Planning 
Association, Ridder Publications, Inc., and the Matson 
Navigation Company. 


he Visitenul Cathecbal imaliliiaes At Work 
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Spring Membership Drive 


April will be membership enrollment month for the 
National Cathedral Association, with chairmen through- 
out the country asked to conduct intensive drives for en- 
listing new friends and supporters of Washington Cathe- 
dral. Reports will be due in the Executive Secretary’s 
office by May 2, so that all newly enrolled members can 
be listed in time to receive the summer issue of The 
AGE. 

As the Dean’s Annual Report shows, the Cathedral 
is constantly expanding its service to the nation’s Capi- 
tal City and the nation as a whole. To meet the in- 
creasing demands thereby placed upon it, the Cathe- 
dral must be able to depend on a growing and active 


“family,” the members of N.C.A. 


Annual Meeting—May 10, 11 


The annual meeting of the National Cathedral Asso- 
ciation will be held on the Cathedral Close May 10 and 
11, with the board of trustees convening on the preceding 
afternoon. The opening service, Holy Communion at 
10 a.m. Tuesday, will include, as requested by chairmen 
last year, memorial tribute to all members of the asso- 
ciation who have died during the year past. 

Immediately following the service Dean Sayre will 
conduct a tour of the Cathedral, particularly the new 
construction which will be underway by that time. 
Luncheon will be followed by the report meeting when 
Admiral Neill Phillips, association president, and Dean 
Sayre will report to the group before the regional chair- 
men present the annual reports on work in their dioceses. 
New needlepoint pieces will be dedicated following even- 
song. Dinner Tuesday evening will be at St. Albans 
School and in the evening the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Creighton, Bishop Coadjutor of Washington, will speak 
informally. 

On Wednesday morning opportunity will be given for 
chairmen who so request to have personal conferences 
on any facet of their work which may be troubling them, 
or may need explanation, or revision or expansion, with 
members of the Cathedral staff whose departments are 
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concerned with N. C. A. work, including the public 
relations director, the business manager, the clerk of the 
works, the coordinator of the slides program, the sub- 
scription and list department director, and the executive 
secretary. 

In addition, selected “senior” regional chairmen will 
be available for consultation by “junior” chairmen who 
may want suggestions regarding successful organiza- 
tion and promotion methods for use in their areas. 

Luncheon on Wednesday will be at the Deanery. The 
afternoon will be devoted to a workshop on N. C. A. 
aims and the most effective methods whereby a chairman 
working in the field can educate people to a realization 
of what Washington Cathedral actually means to, and 
how it serves the interests of, the residents of their 
regions. The workshop is being planned by Mrs. Carroll 
Perry of the Washington N. C. A. Committee and Mrs. 
Harold Kelleran, director of religious education in the 
Diocese of Washington. Mrs. Kelleran and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Wedel will be the leaders. 

The annual N. C. A. dinner for regional chairmen 
and Washington friends of the Cathedral will be held at 
the Sulgrave Club Wednesday evening. 


New Aims of Office 


This year the Washington office aims to give regional 
chairmen more help in organization and program plan- 
ning than has been possible in the past. We shall try 
to have the Speakers’ Bureau sufficiently organized for 
the April membership drive to lend help to many re- 
gional chairmen. Before the end of the year we hope 
to have a film of the Cathedral, now in production, 


ready for showing. 
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Retiring Secretary Honored 


Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie, who retired in January 
from the post of executive secretary of N. C. A., was 
presented with a silver Jerusalem Cross at the evensong 
service held in the great choir of the Cathedral on Janu- 
ary 13. Dean Sayre made the presentation before a 
congregation which included many members of the 


Cathedral staff. 
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Executive Committee Meets 


Admiral Neill Phillips, U. S. N. (Ret’d.), president 
of the National Cathedral Association, called a meeting 
of the executive board to order in the Cathedral Library 
on January 20. Present were E. R. Finkenstaede, first 
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vice president; Mrs. Irving Warner, second vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Blaise DeSibour, secretary; Dean Sayre; 
Mrs. Richard A. Poole, executive secretary, Mrs. A. S. 
Monroney, Mrs. George R. Littlehales, chairman of the 
Washington N. C. A. committee; Mrs. Frederick H. 
Thompson, editor of The Cathedral Age, and Mrs. 
Marie L. Main, director of Cathedral publicity. 


The first item of business was a discussion of the need 
for rethinking the purposes of The Age with a view to 
making it a more useful tool of the association and 
spokesman for the Cathedral. It was agreed that a state- 
ment of aims should be published on the masthead; that 
for the duration of the drive to raise funds for the 25th 
anniversary bay a “box score” of high regional totals 
should appear regularly; that a concerted effort to in- 
crease advertising lineage should be undertaken at once; 
and that a group of editors be asked to evaluate the 
magazine and make recommendations for its improve- 
ment. 


Mrs. Poole reported that early returns of a question- 
naire sent to regional chairmen indicate their need for 
closer relationships with the Cathedral, and more work- 
ing tools to assist them in gaining new members. The 
formation of a speakers’ bureau, including Cathedral 
staff members as well as qualified volunteers in various 
parts of the country, was discussed and approved. 


The program proposed for the annual meeting, May 
10-11, was presented and particular approval was 
voiced of the workshop plans and of the inclusion of a 
counseling period during which delegates would be free 
to consult with Cathedral staff members concerned with 
N. C. A. work, as well as “senior” chairmen who have 
been successful in organizing their regions and will be 
asked to share their experiences in advising “junior” 
chairmen. 


Mrs. Poole noted the association does not 
chairmen in twenty-nine regions and asked for sugges- 
tions as to how these dioceses can be drawn into active 
participation in the N. C. A. program before the mem- 
bership enrollment drive begins in April. Several com- 
mittee members suggested friends in the regions in 
question who might either serve as chairmen or recom- 
mend a qualified person. 


Mrs. Ellis Veatch, who is in charge of the Cathedral 
slides and film program, was introduced and showed the 
general slide set-—the set most frequently used for out 
of town presentations of the Cathedral story. The mem- 
bers commented freely and as a result several outdated 
slides will be removed and replacements ordered as 
funds become available. 


have 











Michigan N.C.A. broup 


Planning Heorganization 


A plan for reorganizing National Cathedral Associa- 
tion work in the Region of Eastern Michigan to utilize 
the diocesan convocation pattern has been announced by 
the chairman, Mrs. Luther Leader of Bloomfield Hills. 
The Diocese of Michigan, of which the Region of East- 
ern Michigan consists, has twelve convocations, each 
made up of a number of local parishes. The N. C. A. 
executive committee’s purpose is to expand active Cathe- 
dral support in the parishes by securing parochial chair- 
men appointed by and responsible first to, convocation 
chairmen. 

Further following the lines of established church 
organization, the committee was fortunate to secure Mrs. 
Robert Durham to locate the convocation chairmen, as 
she is a past president of the Episcopal Church Women 
of Michigan and is now serving as provincial vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the National Council. Thus, her knowledge of the 
region and of the women who are actively interested in 
church work is proving very helpful in finding new 
N. C. A. leadership. 

The membership chairman of the N. C. A. executive 
committee, Mrs. Charles D. Marsh, the assistant mem- 
bership chairman, Mrs. Robert Flint, and the out-of-state 
representative, Mrs. R. J. Welihan, are assisting with 
the enlisting of chairmen so that the organization can 
be completed before the April membership drive opens. 

Work on the organization plan has by no means cur- 
tailed this committee’s other activities. At the diocesan 
convention early in February each delegate received a 
kit prepared by the N. C. A. committee and containing 
informative literature about Washington Cathedral and 
the association’s work for its support. 

This region has been one of the most successful in 
raising funds for the N. C. A. anniversary bay in the 
Cathedral and special efforts to increase the number of 
building stones sold will be made as the membership 
drive progresses. Mrs. Roy D. Chapin, Jr. is directing 
the solicitation for building stones. At the same time 
the committee is making every effort to add to the 
present total of fifteen life members of the association. 

For several years Eastern Michigan N. C. A. members 
have undertaken one major fund raising program in 
order to make a special gift to the Cathedral at the 








time of the annual meeting in Washington. This year, 
beginning the last week in January, the committee spon- 
sored a series of six weekly lectures on antique porce- 
lains. 

Louise Langlier of Cleveland, Ohio, is presenting this 
series. An authority in this highly specialized field, Miss 
Langlier has made frequent trips to England and the 
continent for study in museums abroad. She lectures 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, the Akron Institute of Art, the Albright 
Museum in Buffalo, and the Carnegie Museum in Pitts- 


burgh. 





Arnold Studios 


Mrs. Luther R. Leader 


Mrs. Leader, who is largely responsible for planning 
the lecture series, became region chairman of Eastern 
Michigan last spring. Her first N. C. A. work was as 
chairman for her parish, Christ Church, Cranbrook. 
Later she became interested in the needlepoint program 
and worked a kneeler for Bethlehem Chapel, becoming 
so enthusiastic over the Cathedral program that she insti- 
tuted a similar one for her parish church, where she is 
an active member of the altar guild, for which 123 pieces 
have now been worked for St. Dunstan’s Chapel there. 
Mrs. Leader and her surgeon husband have three chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter in college, and a daughter in 
preparatory school. Dr. Leader is active in both civic 
and church affairs and is presently on the executive com- 
mittee of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul in Detroit 


and senior warden at Christ Church, Cranbrook. 
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United Nations Flags 


Dean Sayre dedicated a complete set of the flags of 
the eighty-two United Nations at a service held in St. 
Mary’s Chapel in November. The flags are the gift 
of an anonymous donor, and a very welcome one, as 
heretofore the Cathedral has had to borrow a set for 
the many services at which the inclusion of these flags in 
the processional adds greatly to the significance and 
beauty of the occasion. 

x x x 
Special Music 


Highlighting the Cathedral’s musical program this 
month was the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies’ presentation of “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloomed” by Paul Hindemith, noted German- 
American composer, who conducted the performance of 
his work in the Cathedral. The program also included 
Bruckner’s Mass in E Minor, conducted by Paul Calla- 
way. The concert was given on March 6. Earlier that 
day, following evensong, Grady Wilson, organist, played 
a recital on the great organ. 

Guest choirs in February included the U. S. Naval 
Academy Choir on the 7th, the Mary Baldwin College 
Choir on the 14th and the Citadel (Charleston, S. C.) 
Choir on the 21st. 

On the occasion of the Naval Academy Choirs visit 
to the Cathedral the preacher was the Rev. John T. 
Golding, rector of St. Thomas’ Church in Washington. 
William B. Franke, Secretary of the Navy, and Admiral 
Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, read the 
lessons for the day. 

During the service the Chapel Choir of the academy 
sang “Gloria in excelsis” (Misa Brevis in G) by Willan 
and the Antiphonal Choir presented “Sing Praises” by 
Glarum and “Immortal, Invisible,” arranged by Cassler. 

On the last Sunday in March the Thiel College Choir 
of Greenville, Pennsylvania, will sing at evensong. 
April’s guest choirs will include the Culver Military 
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Academy Choir on the 3rd; Brown University Glee Club 
on Palm Sunday; the Wilson College Glee Club at 
4 p.m. on the Tuesday of Easter Week; and the Air 
Force Academy Choir on April 24. The Centennary 
Singers May 8 at evensong will conclude the roster of 
school and college groups for this year. 


*K 2k K 


Bishop Is Lecturer 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington and 
a member of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches, presented a series of five lectures 
on “The Church and the Quest for Reunion” on the 
Christianity and Modern Man Series held on Mt. St. 
Alban Tuesday evenings during January and February. 
The Bishop’s lectures constituted the thirty-first course 
to be given on this series, which has attracted hundreds 
of persons to Mt. St. Alban since its instigation some 


ten years ago. 
2K * 2K 


Danish Theme for Mart 


Friday, May 6, is the date All Hallows Guild has 
scheduled for the traditional Flower Mart. Mrs. Ned 
Russell, chairman of the 1960 event, has announced that 
the theme will be Danish. 

The mart will be held, rain or shine, in the oak grove 
of the Cathedral from 11 a..m. to 6 p.m. Proceeds will 
be used for the planting and maintenance of the Bishop’s 


Garden and the Cathedral close. 
x * x 


Youth Service 


The annual Youth Sunday service, sponsored by the 
Youth Council and the young people of the Diocese of 
Washington, was held in the Cathedral at 7:30 p.m. 
on the last Sunday in January. Hundreds of young 
people from all parts of the diocese heard a dialogue- 
form sermon preached by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Creighton, Bishop Coadjutor of the diocese, and the 
Rev. John C. Harris, rector of St. John’s Church, Oxon 
Hill, Maryland. The offering was given to Little Saint 
Margaret’s House, a training school for women church 
workers in Mexico City. 


2K 2K *K 


Marble Flooring 


Marble flooring for the baptistery, the portion of the 
south transept which adjoins the crossing, and the north 
transept, is being laid this spring. Careful scheduling of 
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the work will make it possible for all three sections to be 
in use for services when the need for space is greatest: 
the spring concert given by the two senior Cathedral 
schools in celebration of the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of the National Cathedral School for Girls 
late in February; the Washington and Cathedral Choral 
Societies concert on March 6; and Easter. 


*K * * 
Son to the Sayres 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., and Mrs. Sayre 
of Washington Cathedral, announced the birth of a 
son, Francis Nevin, on January 28. The Sayres have 
three other children, Jessie, Thomas, and Harriet. 


K ok nk 
Memorial Service 


A memorial service for Christine George, wife of the 
Rev. Canon Robert A. George of Washington Cathedral, 
was held in Bethlehem Chapel January 27. Dean Sayre 
conducted the service. 

Mrs. George died on January 24 after a long illness. 
Burial was in Alliance, Ohio. In addition to her hus- 
band, Mrs. George is survived by a daughter, Jane, age 
9; her mother, Mrs. E. C. Marschinke; and a sister, Mrs. 
Richard Jones, both of Alliance. 


*k * Ox 
Dedications 


The hand carved marble sarcophagus of the Rev. 
Frederick Ward Denys, D.D., and his wife, Mabel 
Eaton Denys, was dedicated by Dean Sayre late in 
November. Dr. Denys, author and missionary, endowed 
the Cathedral’s baptistery and deanery. 

The tomb, of sienna marble, was designed and sculp- 
tured by James Earle Fraser and Laura Gardin Fraser 
in conjunction with the Cathedral architect, Philip 
Hubert Frohman. Members of the Cathedral Chapter 
and friends and members of the Denys family attended 
the service. 

Also dedicated in November, on the 28th, was the 
hand carved limestone credence in the War Memorial 
Chapel which was designed by Mr. Frohman and carved 
in place by the Cathedral carver, Roger Morigi. The 
credence is the gift of Mrs. Edwin C. Gilbert of Long- 
meadow, Massachusetts, in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Edwin Carpenter Gilbert, industrialist and civic leader, 
whose military record included service in the first World 
War as a first lieutenant and later captain in the Army 
Medical Corps. Mrs. Gilbert, her three daughters and 
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their families, and other friends of the family attended 


the service. 
xk * x 


Church House Sold 
The Bishop’s House in the Cathedral close will be- 


come office headquarters for the Diocese of Washington 
within the year. Plans for this move were made public 
early in February when the sale of the present diocesan 
offices at 1702 Rhode Island Avenue was announced. 
The move will mean the transfer of the offices of Bishop 
Dun, Bishop Coadjutor Creighton, and a diocesan staff 
of five departments from the downtown location to Mt. 
St. Alban. 

The Episcopal Church House, now sold to a group of 
Washington investors who plan to erect an office build- 
ing on this and adjoining property, was given to the 
Diocese of Washington by the retired Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, the Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, and his 
wife following the Bishop’s death in 1939, and became 
the diocesan headquarters when Bishop Dun was con- 
secrated in 1944, 

Under the terms of the sale contract there are twelve 
months in which the move may be made, but remodeling 
of the Bishop’s House will begin in the near future and 
it is hoped that the transfer can be made earlier. 


* * * 
Windows Dedicated 


The two large lancet windows which are the central 
pair of the three double lancets installed in the south 
transept wall as part of the stained glass composition 
that eventually will include the south rose “Church 
Triumphant” were dedicated by Dean Sayre following 
evensong on January 27. In the left lancet, viewed from 
the crossing, St. Andrew is depicted. He bears the St. 


Andrew’s cross, the type on which, according to tradi- 
tion, he was put to death following a preaching expedi- 
tion into Greece. The right lancet shows St. James, 
robed in a mantle embroidered with scallop shells, 
symbol of pilgrimage. 

These windows are the gift of Maude A. Oakley of 
Bedford, Indiana, in memory of her sister, Lilian M. 
Oakley, who devoted most of her life to public health 


nursing. 
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Good Friday Service 


A rough timber cross, set upon a mound of earth at 
the foot of the chancel steps in the crossing of the Ca- 
thedral will be the focal point of the Good Friday three- 
hour service. The choir, with orchestra, grouped behind 
the cross on the chancel steps and immediately below, 
will sing Bach’s Passion of Our Lord, according to St. 
John and Dean Sayre will direct the congregation in 


Good Friday, 1957 


meditations by prones (biddings to silent prayer) follow- 
ing the chorales with which each scene concludes. 

The dramatic impact of the service, which was intro- 
duced at the Cathedral on Good Friday, 1957, will be 
heightened this year by the climatic grouping of St. Al- 
bans School students at the foot of the cross for the con- 
cluding hymn. 


ATTENTION 


As this issue of The Cathedral Age goes 
a new memorial opportunity has been announced 
by the Dean of the Cathedral 


The generous response to an appeal for 
to fill recently opened areas of the Cathedral nave 
has taken care of immediate 
need now is to equip the 


requirements The 

chairs already given with 

kneeling cushions, prayer books, and hymnals. F 
P!d) 


dollars will furnish a chair with cushion and 
Bookplates (see illustration) will be fc 


the prayer books, and hymnals at 


O SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW SONG; 
SING UNTO THE LORD, AND PRAISE HIS NAME 


(Bookplate reduced to one-half size) 


| would like to equi chairs 
| 


Cathedral with kneel ng cushion 


mda a oe 


hymnal and | e e $5.00 for eac 
DONOR 


ADDRESS 


In Memory Of 


In Honor Of 


Checks should be made payable to 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MOUNT ST. ALBAN 
WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 





Hyton Farm Is biven 


For Conference Center 


YTON FARM at Millwood, Virginia, will open 
R hospitable doors about May 1 and remain open 
the year round thereafter to receive conference 
groups, large and small. The finding and readying of 
the Wilmer Conference Center and the task of prepar- 
ing it for its important new use is a major event in the 
life of the Diocese of Washington. 

For many years the parishes and the diocesan depart- 
ments, especially that of Christian Education with its 
innumerable meetings each year, have waited and longed 
for such a gathering place. Humbly and gratefully they 
have accepted the hospitality of nearby diocesan centers 
whenever space and time were available on their crowded 
calendars. Many appeals were broadcast by the Bishop 
of Washington and diocesan leaders for assistance in 
finding a nearby spot, accessible to the city, yet not so 
close that it would prove a temptation for hurried com- 
ing and going. 

The answer came last January when at a special con- 
vention being held at Washington Cathedral, Bishop 
Dun told the clergy and the assembled parish delegates 
that Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wilmer of Epiphany Parish 
had deeded their beautiful 273-acre Ryton Farm at Mill- 


oe 


The house at Ryton Farm has a hilltop view and a hilltop 


breeze. 


From the hilltop site a vista of the Blue Ridge mountains 
invites contemplation and repose of mind and spirit. 


wood to the convention. Mr. Wilmer, a prominent 
Washington attorney and lifelong member of the church 
is a member of the Cathedral Chapter, as well as active 
in his parish, When Ryton Farm came to him after the 
death of his mother there in June, 1958, he decided it 
would make an ideal conference center. The conven- 
tion joyfully agreed and gratefully accepted the munifi- 
cent gift. A conference center committee was named at 
once and has been hard at work ever since working out 
innumerable details involved in opening such a public 
place. The property is held for the diocese by the Wil- 
mer Conference Center, a corporation, as required by 
Virginia state law. 

In addition to the main house, the former home of 
Mr. Wilmer’s parents, Dr. and Mrs. William Holland 
Wilmer, there are numerous other buildings on the 
grounds and a caretaker’s house. For the present, only 
the residence has been remodelled to provide comfortable 
accommodations for a maximum of forty persons. Two 
spacious side porches have been glassed in for a dining 
hall and a large conference room. The former living 
rooms have been retained as comfortable lounges and the 
bedrooms on the second and third floors have been re- 
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decorated and furnished with “double decker” beds. 
Additional baths have been installed and the kitchen 
enlarged. There are gardens and many rare evergreens 
on the grounds, while across a private road spread broad 
acres of cultivated lands with a glorious view of the Blue 
Ridge range in the distance. 

Invited to use this beautiful center are parish organi- 
zations, retreats, vestry conferences, diocesan activities, 
women’s boards, government, welfare, and other denomi- 
national groups. Here they may hold all day, overnight, 
weekend, or midweek conferences. The center is just 
sixty-two miles from Washington over excellent roads 
and it is fifteen miles from Winchester, Virginia. Oil 
burning furnaces assure adequate heating all winter long 
and the hilltop location of the house was chosen because 
of its breeze all summer long. 


Dr. Wilmer, who built the house, was for many years 
a professor at Johns Hopkins University and an inter- 
nationally famous eye specialist. He and his wife drove 
many times through the rolling hills of the Blue Ridge 
country and decided that the ideal spot for a country 
home would be at Millwood. They found and bought 
the hilltop with its delightful breeze and gradually 
bought up additional acreage. 


The ground had to be conditioned by hard work for 
cultivation because Mr. Richard Wilmer recalls that it 
was so barren “it would hardly grow weeds.” His father 
dug a 350 foot deep artesian well for the necessary water 
and it has provided a good flow of clear water ever since. 
Nearby, at the town of Boyce, there was a limestone 
quarry and Dr. Wilmer made arrangements for several 
wagons to carry the stone to the hilltop where stone 
masons erected the big home. A stone fireplace which 
has been retained in one of the center’s comfortable 
lounges was built by the doctor himself. 


Due to the generous cooperation of the Girls Friendly 
Society, funds were immediately available to pay the 
major costs of remodelling the Ryton Farm house. The 
society sold its former Holiday House at Alexandria, 
Virginia, and presented the proceeds to the conference 
center, which they will use throughout the year. They 
also gave some excellent kitchen equipment from Holi- 
day House for use in the new kitchen. They and many 
others will now have an ideal spot to “come apart” from 
the everyday world for spiritual rest and recreation. 
Ryton Farm has now become a lasting memorial to Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilmer who planned and built it, and to Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Wilmer who have so generously given 
it. 


Austrian Craftsman Creates 


Cathedral Museum brilles 


(Continued from page 19) 


completed work brought admiring visitors to the Meindl 
establishment, many anxious to photograph the grilles 
that were to be placed in the “U. S. Kathedrale.” 

In September 1959 word was received from Herr 
MeindI that the grilles were ready for shipment. “I want 
to wish you an early receiving of the gates,” he wrote. 
“I hope someday to be able to visit your beautiful coun- 
try.” The grilles arrived in November and workmen 
slipped them into the two arched niches, a perfect fit— 
and a beautiful addition to the Cathedral’s steadily 
growing museum. 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service .. . reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

- our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 


a century of service 


a JOSEPH 
GAWLER’S 
SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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The Bishop's House 


(Continued from page 15) 


Halifax wandered out of the receiving line and stood 
looking into the chapel which was open and lighted. I 
can still see his spare figure, very still, silhouetted against 
candle light. Even the lines of the back expressed his 
gentle courtesy. When he returned to the parlor, British 
reserve spoke nothing of the chapel thoughts. He said 
to Lady Halifax, “Why don’t we light our houses with 
candles for parties?” She laughed up at him. “We 
have only just stopped lighting our houses with candles,” 
she said. 

Since the party for Lord Halifax, the Cathedral has 
grown. The diocese has grown even more in a metro- 
politan area developing at a pace exceeded only by Los 
Angeles. Now when the clergy and their wives come to 
supper with us in May, we must expect 150, not the mere 
seventy-five of the house warming days; and that is very 
crowded. The house is no longer large enough for 
entertaining commensurate with the Cathedral or the 
diocese, although it is so unnecessarily large for a fam- 
ily. The unused space on the top floor and at the garden 
level measures in square feet exactly the same as all 
floors of the bishops’ offices where the work of the dio- 
cese presses to expand without as much as another closet 
space into which to expand. Fortunately, neither of the 
bishop’s families presses to expand at that rate. The 
whole house which once served family and office can now 
provide wonderful space for a fine expanding diocese. 


Now has come our time to go out from the Bishop’s 
House. But I hope the best of the life it has sheltered 
has seeped into its frame and may linger there. I am 
sure that prayers said in the Cathedral have gathered to 
its stones and mellowed its arches. Houses should be 
equally accepting. So much goes on in them—both glad 
and sad. The Bishop’s work room has seen struggles 
for clear thought and analysis which simplifies with 
truth. Work in that room was never interrupted for 
tidying or cleaning. We have called it “Gulch Alley” 
but with an affection which never belittled it. In the 
chapel, something of Lord Halifax’s quiet spirit remains 
for us, and always will. We shall close the door of the 
chapel quietly and go out with few words. The wide 
front door of the house we shall leave still wide for 
welcome. 
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Outer Aisle Bay biven 


(Continued from page 5) 


man memorialized. The facade of the Supreme Court 
forms a background for three scrolls and a quill pen, the 
whole symbolizing Mr. Warren’s work as the author of 
“The Supreme Court in United States History.” Here, 
too, the background is magnolia leaves. 


Chairman Memorialized 


Hastening the day when work on the N. C. A. Bay 
can start is a memorial fund established by her family 
and friends in the name of the late Caroline Congdon 
(Mrs. Maurice G.), who was for many years chairman 
of N. C. A. work in Rhode Island. Mrs. Congdon’s 
interest in Washington Cathedral dates back to 1924, 
when she made her first gift to the Cathedral in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. She joined the National Cathedral As- 
sociation a year before its formal incorporation in 1933 
and served faithfully and generously for many years, 
not only as chairman, but following her resignation from 
this position, as advisor to her successors. Through the 
years she contributed in turn to the North Porch, to the 
Bishop Perry Memorial Fund, and to the Cathedral’s 
50th Anniversary Fund. To date the gift in her name 
to be used for the N. C. A. Bay totals $2684.49. 

Including the Rhode Island gift, twelve N. C. A. re- 
gions have already given more than a thousand dollars 
toward the construction of the anniversary bay. Lead- 
ing the list is Washington, D. C., where members of the 
N. C. A. committee conducted an intensive appeal for 
building stones and received more than $11,000 for their 
purchase. Next is Delaware, where only sixty-eight don- 
or provided $8,581 for building stones. Both Massachu- 
setts regions have stressed the gift opportunity offered 
by the anniversary bay plan, with excellent results, East- 
ern Massachusetts having sold stones totaling $6,612, 
and Western Massachusetts, $5,263. From Eastern 
Michigan $4,370 has been received; Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, $3,730; Northern Virginia, $3,253; Northern 
Illinois, $2,327; Maine, $2,000; Southeastern New York, 
$1,800; Southern California, $1,590; Connecticut, $1,- 
513; and Central North Carolina, $1,250. In all, con- 
tributions for stones have been received from 69 of the 


87 N. C. A. regions. 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION BAY BUILDERS 
ROLL OF HONOR 


N. C. A. members in the following Regions have purchased 
Building Stones representing gifts of $1,000 or more. These 
Stones, now amounting to one half the number needed for 
the 25th Anniversary Bay in Washington Cathedral, have been 
given both as thank-offerings and memorials. 


Region No.of Donors Amount 
Washington, D. C. 389 $11,884 bet He RY / 
Delaware 68 8,581 OANA \\ La NA 
Eastern Massachusetts 156 6,612 eileen Ha (te 
Western Massachusetts 176 5,263 beth eT HAR } eet 
Eastern Michigan 186 4,370 Con | 4 
Southeastern Pennsylvania 185 3,730 
Northern Virginia 40 3,253 
Rhode Island 12 2,949 
Northern Illinois 49 2,327 
Maine 3 2,000 
Southeastern New York 26 1,800 
Southern California 12 1,590 
Connecticut 57 1,513 


Central North Carolina 13 1,250 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
1933 - 1958 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 


For the building of the National Cathedral Association Bay at Washington Cathedral in the Nation's Capital, | wish to give the 
stones indicated below: 


0 of 1 in Honor of 0 in Thanksgiving for 


Address__ 


The name of the donor and the names of those commemorated will be inscribed in the Cathedral's Book of Remembrance. 
A handsomely lettered certificate, signed by the Bishop and the Dean of the Cathedral is customarily sent to the bereaved family, 
the person honored, or to the donor. 


Please send certificate to: _ 


Enclosed please find check for 
ble t 
ee eed i e = Moulded Stones, each at $50.00 


to cover the indicated stones. ____ Carved Stones, each at $250 and up (depending on size) 


; Plain Stones, each at $10.00 





Spring, 


Cathedral's New Property 


(Continued from page 7) 


imprint. My mother was interested in preserving the 
general character of the place rather than in revising it. 
She replaced trees as they died, added a few fruit trees 
and redbud—she never liked to hear it called the Judas 
tree—and a pine walk on the east edge of the place. She 
installed a small greenhouse, the one mentioned in Maria 
Green’s reminiscences was no longer standing. 

Mother loved to sit on the porch looking down over 
the lawn past the “cannon run” as we had been told 
General Forrest called the slope that led from the house 
to the lower lawn. If wild rabbits came out to play in 
the evening, this was an added delight to her. She fed 
the birds at her bedroom window. She was especially 
partial to the cardinals, and always kept sunflower seed 
on her window sill because they liked it. She had one 
pair of cardinals so tame that they tapped in the window 
sill if the supply of sunflower seed gave out, and brought 








CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last fifty years and has 





had the privilege of serving the Na- 
tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


OUR NEW PLANT 
437 NEW YORK AVE. N.W. 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


(Yale Laundry) 


Fine Dry Cleaning 


1960 


their young as soon as the little birds could fly. 

The Cathedral’s purchase of Rosedale has made us 
very happy. We like the thought that it now owns those 
lawns and trees. Our neighbors seem to share this pleas- 
ure. Rosedale belonged to the Forrest and Green fam- 
ilies for a century and a quarter. It belonged to the 
Coonley and Faulkner families for over forty years. It 
seems to welcome the Cathedral family as its third in an 
association that promises to be a happy and lasting one. 

Sources used in this article and available to those who 
wish more information are: 

Cleveland Park, an Early Residential Neighborhood 
of the Nation’s Capital, by Grance Dunlop Peter and 
Joyce D. Southwick. 

Diaries of George Washington. 

Washington City and Capital, Federal Writers’ Proj- 
ect, 1937. 


State Flag Roster—March 20-June 19, 1960 


Every Sunday the flag of one of the fifty states of the 
Union is carried in the ecclesiastical procession at Wash- 
ington Cathedral services and special prayers for the 
government and people of that state are offered at the 
Cathedral altar. 

The schedule for the next three months follows: 
March 20—Rhode Island May 
March 27—Vermont May 
April 3—Kentucky May 
April 10—Tennessee May 
April 24—Ohio May 


1—Louisiana 
8—Indiana 
15—DMississippi 
22—Illinois 
29—Alabama 
June 5—Maine 

June 12—Missouri 

June 19—Arkansas 


SLCUMAIEALLALACQNUALAUUAANADCUAAADAALADAALQOEUNOUENOAGOCQOUNUNADAUANCQUNANAUNUEADAC QOGUNNONOSAOCQNGONUONUASDAR DUNNONOUANENI CNIS 
We Supply The CATHEDRAL CHAIRS 
Write for Prices 
Brownson Equipment Co. 
819 West Broad Street Richmond 20, Virginia 


HAULAGE QUUAUAALAALCSUNUEUEUAUALAC UUAEUGUEUSUREQUAUAAAAAANAEQUUNUENLAEAAC QUUUUNLANANE SHU 


SUUOCQMAUAAAMULAAACQUOGANEAAAUU AC ULEEUAU ANU UNLEASH 


THAAAAANAHANACQUNGAUADENNONE QHGUNAUNUUAAEEQUUNNNACUDENE QOUUEUD NN SUER SHANNEN EAONE ENNEUNEAENAC QUONUENNONNE SHOU NNONN END 





THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


HONORARY MEMBER 
The President of the United States 
Dwicut D. EtsENHOWER 


ALABAMA 

Mrs. THeopore F, RANDOLPH 

1315 South 28th Street, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Mrs. THomas A. HartGRAves 

545 West Palo Verde Drive, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Mrs. E. B. CromweEtv 

6 Edgehill Road 

Little Rock 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. CuiirForp Hine 

437 N. McCadden PIl., Los Angeles 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. C. Corwin CALAVAN 

1715 Gouldin Road, Oakland 
COLORADO 

Mrs. Epwarp V. DUNKLEE 

727 Washington, Street, Denver 
CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Freperick WILDMAN 

Stonebrook, R.D., Winsted 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mrs. Georce R. LittLEHALES 

2132 LeRoy Place N.W. 
NORTH FLORIDA 

Mrs. J. W. Apperson 

604 Glynlea Road 

Jacksonville 
SOUTH FLORIDA 

Mrs. JoHN R. BEVERLEY 

815 South Alhambra Circle 

Coral Gables 46 
SOUTHERN GEORGIA 

Mrs. J. H. Tycer 

Thomasville 
IDAHO 

Mrs. Donatp J. OBEE 

329 South Phillipi, Boise 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 

Mrs. M. Cotton KELLEY 

1801 Knollwood Lane, Lake Forest 
SOUTHERN INDIANA 

Mrs. ArtHuR W. NEEL 

Albany 
EASTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. GorpEN Hur.sur Jr., 

Tonganoxie 
WESTERN KANSAS 

Mrs. Eart Mosgs, Jr. 

Route 2, Great Bend 
LOUISIANA 

Mrs. CuHarves E. Coates 

807 Lake Park Drive, Baton Rouge 
MAINE 

Mrs. E. Eucene Hott 

Lafayette Hotel, Portland 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

Mrs. JoHn Barker, Jr. 

40 Crafts St., Chestnut Hill 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. JoHN TALBOT 
Hancock Road, Williamstown 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


EASTERN MICHIGAN 
Mrs. LuTHER LEADER 
Cranbrook Road 
Bloomfield Hills 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Harry L. Saums 
Lyncott, N. Muskegon 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. ALEXANDER F. CHISHOLM 
726 Fifth Avenue, Laurel 


NEVADA 
Mrs. H. P. Dayton 
737 Humboldt Street, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. THomas F. Bairp 
Seamans Road, New London 


CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Mrs. Detta Hancock BLAcK 
213 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse 


NORTHEASTERN NEW YORK 
THe Rev. JoHN R. RamMsey 
St. Luke’s Church, Catskill 
SOUTHEASTERN NEW YORK 
Mrs. Warp MELVILLE 
1020 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WEST CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Mrs. Lee Harper 
373 North Main Street, Wellsville 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Mrs. Jack LEATHER 


108 Frontenac Ave., Buffalo 


EAST NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Rurr DEVANE 
919 Country Club Road, Wilmington 
CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Meape Fire 
203 Salem St., Thomasville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Harotp W. Bancert 
1505 S. Eighth St. 
Fargo 
NORTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. Epear Evernarr, Jr. 
Box 303, 29 Southwest Road, Tallmadge 
SOUTHERN OHIO 
Mrs. F. H. CHatriecp 
8375 Camargo Club Dr. 
Cincinnati 27 
OKLAHOMA 
Mrs. Ross THomas 
1930 Southview 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
EASTERN OREGON 
Mrs. CHARLES FLEGEL 
Ontario 
WESTERN OREGON 
Mrs. W. W. Gasriet 
2924 N. E. Regents Dr. 
Portland 12 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. C. Morris THOMPSON 
The Wren’s Nest, Mansfield 
NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. J. V. D. Eppes 
447 Heckewalder Place 
Bethlehem 
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ASSUCIATION 


HONORARY CHAIRMAN 


Davip E, Finvey 


NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. BENJAMIN H. Scott 
561 West Sixth St., Erie 


SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. GrippeL CorKRAN 
307 Fisher Road 
Bryn Mawr 


SOUTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Sara Hower 
5709 Solway, Pittsburgh 17 


PUERTO RICO 
Mrs. E. I. Orcant 
Apt. 201, Comdomineo San Luis 
San Juan 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. R. E. WHEELER 
61 Prospect Street, Providence 6 


UPPER SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. W. Beprorp Moore, Jr. 
1424 Washington Street, Columbia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. LEONARD ARNOLD 
503 Jackson Street, Belle Fourche 


NORTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. Jack TricG 
5020 Farquhar 
Dallas 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS 
Mrs. JoHN H. Meyers 
1213 Berthea St., Houston 6 


WEST TEXAS 
Mrs. SHetsy C. STANLEY 
202 Rosemary Avenue 
San Antonio 9 


UTAH 
Mrs. SaMueEt I. BowpitcH 
1547 Harrison Avenue 
Salt Lake City 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Houcuton P. Metcacr 


Middleburg 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Homer FERGUSON 

20 Museum Drive, Warwick 
SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 

Mrs. James B. Pettis 

P. O. Drawer 1080, Staunton 
EASTERN WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Russect S, Hussarp 

South 1120 Wall Street, Spokane 4 
WESTERN WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Frank A. PLtum 

4518 North Verde, S.W., Tacoma 9 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Frank C, Hopces 

279 High Drive, Huntington 
NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN 

Mrs. CHarves MILver Pors 

510 West Fifth Street 

Marshfield 
SOUTHERN WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Irving SEAMAN 

700 West Bradley Road, Milwaukee 








